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FOIiEWOIiD 


I  have  been  persuaded  by  some  friends,  both  En- 
glish and  French,  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  a 
better  understanding  of  France  by  the  British  pu- 
blic, —  which  is  my  most  sincere  desire^  .and  has 
been  my  aim  from  the  first,  —  to  edit,  in  pamph- 
let form,  the  series  of  articles,  (published  and  unpu- 
blished)^ I  have  sent  within  the  last  six  months, 
Cwith  one  exception),  to  the  British  Press. 

It  was  primarily  intended  to  reproduce  the  arti- 
cles the  Times  was  kind  enough  to  lend  its  power- 
ful publicity  to  (dec,  4th  1920  :  Jan.  24th  1921, 
and  foil,),  refuting  some  of  the  errors  of  M.  J-  M, 
Keynes's  boofi  :  The  Economic  Consequences  of 
the  Peace,  as  to  the  losses  suffered  by  France.  But 
the  harm  done  to  a  just  cause,  and  to  Franco-Bri- 
tish good  relations  by  the  partiality,  omissions, 
and  mistakes  of  the  Cambridge  Professor  has  been 
so  great,  that  it  calls  ,  for  a  special  booUlet  which 
it  is  hoped  to  send  shortly  to  the  press.  Some  allu- 
sions will  be  found  however  to  the  subject  in  some 
of  the  following  letters,  (see,  notably  *  //,  2  and  III). 

Three  short  observations  must,  besides,  be  made. 
If  some  of  the  letters  are  labelled  :  unpublished,  it 
is  not  necessarily  meant  as  a  criticism.  I  quite  rea- 
lize  certain  journalistic  necessities,  while  regret- 
ting them.  But  those  who  have  been  denied  the  op- 
portunity of  reading  them,  and  who  have  seen  the 
others,  may  have  thought  I  left  some  important 
points  in  the  dark,  whereas  they  had  received  due 
attention  in  due  time. 

2""  To  those  Britishers  who  might  complain  that 
I  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  British  effort,  or  speak 
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too  exclusively  of  questions  on  which  differences  of 
opinion  have  arisen,  and  not  enough  of  Franco- 
British  co-operation  and  friendship,  I  will  be  excu- 
sed to  point  out  that  I  layed  the  proper  stress  on 
that  vital  aspect  of  the  general  problem  in  my  lec- 
ture before  the  University  of  Manchester,  on  Dec. 
ist  i920, 

3"  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  articles 
were  no  longer  «  to  the  point  »,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  recast  them  into  a  general  Expose ;  but, 
though  it  would  perhaps  have  been  preferable,  — 
this  is  precluded  by  stress  of  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  questions  reviewed,  though  some  have 
received  a  partial  or  ten^porary  solution,  are 
always  to  the  fore  ;  and,  where  solutions  have  in- 
tervened, the  difficulties  of  their  application,  or 
the  persistence  of  certain  states  of  mind  in  France, 
can  only  be  explained  by  going  back  to  the  situa- 
tions which  the  following  letters  commented  upon 
as  they  arose. 


JMarseillies,  July  25tli  1921. 


Henri  BRENIER, 

Director  general  of  the  Marseilles 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Professor  at  the  Ecole  libre 
des  Sciences  politiques  of  Paris. 


FRANCE,  SYRIA  AND  THE  ARARS 


1 

Short  note  on  the  Syrian  question  (1) 

Why  France  claims  the  international  mandate  of 
helping  the  Syrians  towards  self -Government, 

The  reasons  of  France's  claim  are  threefold  : 

1.  Material  interests  ; 

2.  Moral  and  intellectual  interests  ; 

3.  A  sentimental  tradition. 

1)  Material  interests.—  Our  straightforwardness,  and 
the  fact  that  this  Note  embodies,  in  the  first  place,  the 
opinion  of  the  two  prin€ipal  commercial  centres  of  our 
country  aftor  Paris,  viz.  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  prompt 
us  to  put  these  material  interests  forward  before  the 
others,  through  they  are  not,  in  French  public  opinion 
considered  as  a  whole,  the  foremost,  as  shall  be  explai- 
ned hereafter. 

It  is  not  known  among  our  Allies,  (and  it  is  not  asio- 
nishing,  as  it  is  ignored  by  too  many  of  our  country- 
men), that  France  was,  before  the  war,  by  far,  the  most 
important  European  customer  of  Syria.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Marseilles  three 
years  ago,  (Official  letter  to  the  Minister  of  foreign 
Affairs,  dated  July  the  26  th  1915),  that  the  compieie 
figures  available  before  the  great  upheaval  (1912),  gave, 
for  the  exports  of  the  three  principal  Syrian  ports  ot 
Alexandretta,  Beyrouth  and  Jaffa,  the  following  respec- 
tive ranks  to  the  Europeen  buyers  of  Syrian  produce  : 

Frai>ce    15.000.000  francs 

Great  Britain   6.O0O.00O  » 

Germany   1.300.000  » 

Austria  Hungary   975.000  » 

(1)  Sent  to  the  Editors  of  the  principal  London  news- 
papers, —  and  to  som,e  Engiiabmen  of  note.  The  doubts 
expressed  by  such  an  eminent  authority  as  Dr.  Gilbert 
Murray,  in  his  recent  :  The  Problem  of  Foreign  Policy 
(pp.  63-65),  on  French  policy  in  Syria,  show  that  this 
letter,  and  the  following  one,  are  still  «  up  to  date  ». 


Those  figures  were  originally  extracted,  for  the  most 
part,  from  the  British  Consular  reports  themselves. 

The  quite  recent  ((  Congres  frangais  de  la  Syria  », 
convened  in  Marseilles  last  January,  hy  the  Chamher 
of  Commerce,  has  enabled  us  to  present^  for  the  most 
important  feature  of  our  imports  from  Syrie  :  viz.  raw 
silk  and  cocoons,  more  exact  figures  a®  to  its  worth, 
which  can  be  fixed  at  about  26  millions  i/2  francs  (Im- 
port value),  on  an  average  year.  To  this  must  be  added 
our  buyings  of  eggs  (fresh  and  albumen),  wool,  cotton, 
hides,  chick-peas,  lentils,  beans,  sesamum,  lambskins, 
oranges,  etc.,  bringing  probably  this  total  close  upon 
30  millions  francs,  if  not  more. 

Be  it  noted,  <(  en  passant  »,  that  this  development  of 
the  most  valuable  Syrian  -export  :  silk,  has  been  due  to 
French  effort,  the  first  silk  reeling  establishment 
having  been  starded  by  a  Frenchman^  as  far  back  as 
1845  ;  and  several  important  firms  of  Lyons  and  Mar- 
seilles being  proprietors  of  filatures  in  Syria.  The  same 
French  initiative  started  the  egg  trade  (annual  value  : 
over  2  millions  of  francs),  in  all  its  varieties. 

Is  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  fact  that  we  are 
the  principal  buyers  of  the  most  valuable  Syrian  export 
is  a  guarantee  that  Syrian  interests  can  only  be  favow 
red  by  a  closer  tie  with  us  ?  The  development  of  sericl- 
culture  in  Syria  is  pratically  dependent,  on  the  other 
hand',  on  our  southern  departments,  the  Var  notably, 
sending  them  selected  silk-worm  eggs,  according  to  the 
Pasteur  System,  as  we  have  been  doing  for  years. 

Our  sales  to  Syria  are  not  so  important  as  those  of 
other  countries,  Great-Britain,  for  instance,  which  is  to 
the  fore  in  the  cotton  trade,  but  the  close  analysis  of 
the  elements  of  our  export  to  Syria,  presented  to  the 
Congress  at  Marseilles,  leads  us  to  affirm  that  our  ex- 
ports to  Syria  reach  a  higher  figure  then  was  supposed  : 
over  20  millions  francs.  The  details  will  be  shortly  pu- 
blished in  the  papers  of  the  Congress. 

But  not  only  are  we  the  most  important  European 
customers  of  Syria.  We  have  been  the  promoters  of  its 
present  system  of  railways  ;  and,  (except  for  the 
Haiffa-Deraa  line,  and  that  part  of  the  Damascus-Hed- 
jaz  railway  which  passes  through  Syria),  the  768  kilo- 
meters of  rail  actually  existing  there  have  been  built 
entirely  by  French  m.oney.  The  capital  thus  settled, 
(in chiding   the    Lebanon   tramway  and  the  Beyrouth 


port  works),  amounted-  before  the  war  to  a  minimum 

of  140  millions  francs.  To  this  figure  must  be  added  the 
Beyrouth  Gaz  and  Water  Works  ;  part  of  the  sums 
spent  by  the  Societe  Generate  d'Enireprise  pour  VEm- 
pire  Ottoman,  on  roads  in  Syria  since  1911  ;  several 
silk  filatures,  and  the  important  buildings  and  land 
investments  of  our  religions  missionaries. 

Just  prior  to  the  war,  a  French  Consortium  had 
obtained  from  the  Turkish  government  the  right  to 
build  the  ports  of  Jaffa,  Tripoli  and  Haiffa,  —  which, 
since,  has  been  wrested  from  us. 

So  much  for  our  material  interests  in  Syria.  No  other 
country  can  present  anything  approaching  them  as  a 
whole. 

2)  Moral  and  intellectual  interests,  —  They  are  of 
several  orders  : 

Setting  aside  in  this  note,  as  being  quite  outside  the 
pale  of  our  competency,  the  purely  religious  side  of 
our  Protectorate  on  the  Holy  Places  and  the  religious 
v^ork  of  our  missionnaries  among  the  Christians  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  we  shall  only  recall  : 

A)  Our  education  work  among  the  natives.  The  very 
precise  data  brought  by  our  numerous  religious  bodies 
before  the  «  Congres  Frangais  de  la  Syrie  »  at  Mar- 
seilles, —  (and  which  are  presently  in  the  press)  (1)  — 
bring  up  to  52.000  the  total  of  Syrians,  (in  Syria  and 
Palestine),  instructed,  (before  the  war),  by  them,  or 
under  their  superintendance,and'  for  the  greater  part  of 
which  the!  French  language  was  either  the  usual 
conveyance  of  thought,  or  figured  in  the  regular  school 
curriculum.  We  say  :  ((  the  greater  part  »  ;  for  of  the 
23.000  school  children  inscribed  in  the  ((  country 
schools  »,  Ecoles  de  campagne)  about  one  fifth  only 
really  learn  French.  This  would  bring  the  French 
speaking  school  population  instructed  by  the  French 
Catholic  missionaries  to  34.500.  To  which  must  be 
added  the  4.104  pupils  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  univer- 
selie  (in  1912),  and  250  pupils  of  the  Mission  Laique, 
in  Beyrouth,  bringing  the  total  up  to  nearly  46.000. 

-  B)  Our  medical  assistance   work  (with    which  for 

(1)  PUiblishied  since.  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Papers  read  before 
the  Congress. 
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convenience's  sake,  may  be  co'unted  our  orphanages). 
Complete  figures  of  the  sick  tended  in  French  Hospitals 
or  dispensaries,  or  hospitals  and  dispensaries  suppor- 
ted by  us,  are  not  available.  In  Palestine,  where 
records  have  been  kept  v^ith  more  care,  we  had,  prior 
to  the  v^ar,  34  (c  dispensaries  »,  in  which  407.000 
((  consultations  »  (not  separate  individuals  of  course) 
were  recorded  in  1912.  We  had  also  : 

9  hospitals  (including  a  (c  home  »  for  old  people) 
9  orphanages  (452  orphans). 

The  other  medical  institutions  in  the  rest  of  Syria 
will  be  detailed  (as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
procure  figures  in  the  complete  topsy-turvy dom  of  the 
war)  in  the  ((  Compte  rendu  »  of  the  Congress  of  Mar- 
seilles. 

Without  any  disparagement  to  the  noble  efforts  of 
other  countries  in  either  medical  or  educational  work, 
and  especially  of  the  United  States,  (with  their  great 
Beyrouth  Faculty  of  Medecine),  —  it  can  safely  be  said 
that,  on  the  ground  of  educational  work,  we  were  quite 
to  the  fore. 

Just  before  the  war,  the  «  Faculte  de  Medecine  »  of 
the  French  Jesuits'  University  in  Beyrouth  (with  lay 
masters  appointed  aind  paid  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment) counted  320  students,  and  11  professors  with  10 
((Chefs  de  Cliniique  »,  generally  Syrians.  One  of  these 
latter  is  actually  ((  chef  de  clinique  »  at  the  ((  Hotel 
Dieu  »  in  Paris  ;  —  several  have  served  in  the  French 
army  during  the  war.  Since  the  Beyrouth  Faculty's 
foundation  it  has  delivered  its  diploma  (under  the 
Supervision  of  the  University  of  Lyons,  which  sent 
there,  every  year,  an  official  commission  of  examiners) 
to  560  doctors,  or  pharmaceutical  chemists,  of  all  races 
or  creeds  (Syrians,  Armenians,  Copts,  Egyptians,  Chal- 
deans, Persians,  Greeks  from  the  isles,  etc.)  who  have 
propagated  its  good  renown  in  a  circle  of  over  a  thou- 
sand kilometers  radius  from  Beyrouth. 

The  Beyrouth  University  had  not  only  this  school  of 
Medecine  to  boast  of.  With  the  help  of  the  University  of 
Lyons  a  ((  School  of  law  »  had  been  founded  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  war,  and  a  «  Higher  Techni- 
cal School  ))  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  started. 

The  University  had  also  a  series  of  courses  on  Arabic 
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literature,  Archeology,  and  the  History  of  the  Near- 
E.ast  ;  a  magnificent  Library,  and  a  remarkahle  prin- 
ting stock.  The  studies  published  by  the  Jesuits  (some 
of  them  Syrians,  like  Fathers  Cheikho,  a  great  Arabic 
Scholar),  in  the  publications  of  the  Oriental  University 
of  Beyrouth,  are  of  real  scientific  value,  and  the  name 
of  Father  Henri  Lammens  for  instance,  as  an  historian 
of  the  Omyads  of  Damascus,  is  the  great  authority,  — 
for  this  period  —  for  all  students  of  Arabian  History. 

All  this  effort,  which  has  been  going  on  for  years, 
is  an  intellectual  and  moral  asset  which  cannot, 
without  injustice,  be  denied  us. 

3)  Sentimental  tradition.  —  It  is,  however,  this 
factor  which  appeals  most  of  all  to  a,  sentimental  race, 
justly  proud  of  its  Past,  such  as  ours.  'Surely  a  frien- 
dly Nation  can  understand  the  feelings  of  the  country 
whose  Crusaders  played  the  foremost  part  during  the 
two  hundred  years  upheaval  against  the  invasion  of 
the  Crescent,  from  the  Xlth  to  the  XIHth  century. 
From  Godefroy  de  Bouillon  (of  Lorraine),  who,  with 
true  Christian  modesty,  remained  the  ((  Avoue  du 
Saint  Sepulcre  »,  to  his  successors  :  the  Kings  of 
Jerusalem.  ;  —  from  Baudoin  d'Edesse  ;  from  Ray- 
mond of  Tripoli,  passing  by  the  Lusignans,  and  so 
many  other  Knightsi,  down  to  the  noble  figure  of 
St  Louis,  what  glorious  isouvenirs  can  we  not  inscribe 
in  our  history  in  the  East  ?  The  a  Franks  »  remain 
to  this  day  a  household  word  in  the  Levant,  and  we 
are  especialy  proud  of  the  sentence  which  can  be  read 
in  an  old  Arab  author,  who,  explaining  the  hold  we 
took  on  the  Land,  wrote  that  the  Infidels  themselves 
were  attached  to  the  Franks  :  ((  because  faith  can  be 
put  in  their  justice  )).  The  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  Siiid  the 
great  charitable  knightly  Orders  founded  by  French- 
men in  the  Holy  land  bear  testimony  to  this,  (St  John 
of  Jerusalem  ;  etc.). 

In  the  Xllth  century,  Marseilles  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  development  of  the  ports  (Echelles)  of  thei  Le- 
vant and  named  the  Consular  officers  there.  There 
were  real  ((  colonies  )>  of  Mairseilles  in  Syria,  so  far 
down  a.9  the  XVIIth  and  even  the  XVIIIth  century. 
The  «  Capitulations  ))  of  Francis  the  1st  and  his 
successors,  were  applied  generally  by  citizens  of  Mar- 
seilles, or  in  their  favor,  outside  their  religious  bearing. 
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It  was  out  of  the  Syrian  Question  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Marseilles,  the  oldest  in  France, 
sprang  into  existence  over  three  hundred  years  ago 
(1599). 

Napoleon's  -Syrian  campaign  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  this  extraordinary  genius.  And  we 
cannot  forget  that  it  was  owing  to  us  that  the  massa- 
cres of  the  Maronite  and  Melchite  Catholics,  in  186(), 
did  not  reach  more  than  the  already  dreadful  total  of 
from  10  to  12.000. 

The  Memoirs  presented  to  the  «  Archoeological,  Histo- 
rical, Geographical  and  Ethnological  Section  »  of  the 
«  Congres  Frangais  de  la  Syrie  »  held  at  Marseilles, 
on  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  Janua,ry  1919,  have  given 
ample  proofs  of  our  traditional  influence. 

And  the  simple  fact  that,  at  a  bare  notice  of  six 
weeks,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Marseilles, 
notwithstanding  other  great  national  interests  at  stake, 
and  all  the  present  difficulties  of  travel  and  housing, 
can  have  registered  over  350  subiscribers,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  the  <(  Congres  Francais  de  la  Syrie  », 
154  of  whom  attended  the  Congress,  and  presented 
(albeit,  once  again,  time  was  wanting)  nearly  90  Me- 
moirs or  Notes,  is  a  startling  evidence,  —  if  any  was 
needed,  —  of  the  interest  raised  in  France  by  the 
Syrian  question. 

In  truth,  the  continuation  of  our  traditional  influence 
in  Syria,  which  dates  back  90O  years,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Syrians  and  in  order  to  lead  them  pro- 
gressively to  self-government,  is  an  inheritance  we 
cannot,  in  honour  and,  as  we  have  just  said,  in  justice, 
be  called  upon  to  give  up.  We  think  we  can  say  that 
we  are  locked  up  with  the  Syrians  principally  by  the 
benefits  we  have  conferred  on  them  ;  and  to  be  set 
aside  from  such  al  ground  of  hereditary  work  would 
be  tantamount  to  suffering  a  defeat  in  our  costly 
victory. 

Marseilles,  April  1919. 
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France  and  the  Arabs 

to  the  Editor  of  The  Near  East 

Sir, 

The  second  column  of  your  leading  article  in  your 
number  of  Jainuary  6th  contains  a  phrase  (in  flne)j 
which  runs  thus  :  «  It,  (the  Franc o^British  settlement 
((  of  Deeember  23,  1920),  leaves  unsettled  the  future 
((  relations  between  the  French  and  the  Arabs,  towards 
<(  whom  the  former  are  inclined  to  adopt  an  attitudo 
((  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  underlying 
((  the  League  of  Nations.  » 

Allow  me  to  point  out  :  firstly,  that  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  general  question  of  the  relations  between 
France  and  the  Arabs  was  relevant  in  a  settlement 
the  main  object  of  which  was  the  fixing  of  the  frontier 
between  Syria  and  Palestine,  unless  Great  Britain  was 
prepared  to  admit  that  we  should  ask  her  to  embody, 
in  the  same  document,  the  definition  of  the  policy  she 
intended  to  follow  towards  the  Arabs  in  Mesopota- 
mia —  ;  a  demand  she  would  probably  have  waived 
aside  as  indiscreet.  This  does  not  mean  that  an  exchan- 
ge of  views  between  the  French  and  British  Govern- 
ments on  questions  relating  to  the  Arabs  may  not  be 
useful,  and  even  of  thei  utmost  importance.  There  are 
Frenchmen  who,  in  their  ismall  sphere,  have  worked 
to  that  end,  even  during  the  war,  when  more  imme- 
diate preoccupationsr  were  pressing  on  us. 

Secondly,  —  that  Frenchmen,  will  be  —  to  employ 
the  most  discreet  word.  —  utterly  astounded  to  read, 
in  the  most  important  British  weekly,  having  a  large 
distribution  in  the  Near  Ea,st,  that  we  arci  inclined  to 
adopt  towards  the  Arabs  ain  attitude  «  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  underlying  the  League  of 
Nations  ».  Where  is  the  foundation  for  this  accusa- 
tion ?  You  often  complain,  —  and  with  reason, —  of  the 
tone  of  a  part  of  the  French  Press.  Surely  you  ought 
not  to  fall  into  the  same  travers. 

Though  we  are  faced  in  Syria  with  a  particularly 
difficult  problemi,  among  a  bewildering  complex  of 
creeds,  rites  and  races  ;  —  though  we  are  struggling 
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with  a  situation  ivhich  we  inherited,  and  have  to 
fight  in  Gilicia  —  ;  we  have  manaiged  to  start  a  gene- 
ral plan  of  administration  which  takes  into  account, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  rights  of  every  important  group, 
whether  religious  or  ethnographic,  proportionately  to 
their  importance.  The  Moislems  of  Damascus,  and  the 
Moslems  of  Aleppo,  —  (you  had  yourselves  foreseen 
tivo  Emirates)  —  ;  the  Christian  of  the  Lebanon  ;  the 
hill-tribes  of  the  Nosairyeh,  and  the  Druse  of  the 
Hauran,  each  has  his  right  recognised,  as  far  as  strict 
justice  is  reconcilable  with  a  working  administration 
and  with  common-sense.  W-e  have  nowhere,  that  1 
know,  conceived,  or  applied,  a  system  implicating  that 
a  local  majority  should  be  submitted  to  the  will,  or 
governed  in  the  interest  of,  or  gradually  superseded  by, 
the  encouraged  immigration  from  the  outside  of  a 
local  minority,  however  respectablei  may  be  its  claims. 

Justice  is  an  old  — ,  and,  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
justified,  —  boast  of  our  nation...  (1)  Abd-el-Kader,who, 
though  beaten  and  exiled  by  us  from  Algeria  to  Da- 
mascus, helped  us  to  save  the  Christians  at  the  time  of 
the  massaicries  of  1860.  It  is  principally  to  his  honour, 
of  course  ;  but  perhaps  it  does  not  speak  badly  either 
for  his  former  victors  and  their  treatment  of  Arabs. 

We  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Arabs  ;  and,  —  with 
due  regard  to  the  difference  between  Algiers  and 
Damascus,  —  we  think  we  have  not  handled  them'  so 
ill  ;  and  we  had  the  proof  of  it  during  the  war.  The 
part  played  by  the  Arabs  in  the  municipalities  and  in 
the  Algerian  Delegations  ;  our  recent  extension  of 
their  political  rights,  can  compare,  we  think,  not 
unfavouraibly  with  the  political  rights  accorded  up 
to  now.  —  say,  to  the  <(  fellah  »  in  Egypt.  The 
Arabic  studies  of  our  University  at  Algiers  ;  the 
achievements  of  General  Lyautey  and  the  officers 
and  civilians  under  his  guidance  in  Morocco  ;  and 
even  of  some  of  the  Frenchmen  working  privately 
in  Algeria,,  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  can  be  piit  for- 
ward without  fear  as  an  example  of  an  intelligent  effort 
towards  the  comprehension  of  creeds,  racial  characte- 
ristics, and  social  organisations  differing  from  our 
own.  No  other  nation  that  I  know  of  can  boast  of  a 


(l)'See  above,  p.  9. 
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P^re  de  Foucault  ~  the  ex^exploTer  of  Morocco  ;  —  a 
voluntary  exile  among  the  Touaregs,  whose  sole  me- 
thod of  religious  propaganda  was  the  example  of  his 
life  without  any  j^reachiiig  at  all  ;  and  who  was  mour- 
ned by  the  tribesmen  as  a  saint,  though  a  Rouml. 

It  is  strange  that,  —  on  the  ground  of  political 
liberty  ;  —  (and  the  question  stands  largely  on  a  poli- 
tical ground)  it  should  be  so  often  lost  sight  of  that 
we  have  Negro  deputies  in  the  French  Parliament.  It 
is  not  a  glaring  fact,  —  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  ; 
—  but  it  ought  to  make  people  from  the  outside,  espe- 
cially friends,  turn  their  pen  at  least  seven  times  in 
their  inkstand  before  they  launch  out  such  unwarran- 
table attacks  as  the  one  I  am  replying  to. 

To  accuse  us  of  being  inclined  to  adopt,  against  any 
one,  and!  especially  towards  politically  weak  races,  an 
«  attitude  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  League  of  Nations  »  is  (I  am  sorry  to  be 
constrained  to  use  the  term)  a  calumny  ;  but  it  can 
leave  perfectly  calm  the  Nation  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
As  I  had  the  opportunity  to  point  out  in  a  recent  lec- 
ture (Deciember  1^*)  in  the  University  of  Manchester, 
France  is  a  very  old  protagonist  indeed  of  the  idea  of 
the  Society  et  Nations  and  of  International  peace  on 
the  foundation  of  Justice.  We  had  our  working  plan  of 
the  League  ready  hy  the  end  of  1917  —  (more  than  a 
year  before  you)  —  ;  and,  as  I  also  made  bold:  to  pro- 
phesy on  the  same  occasion,  I  should  not  be  astonished 
if  the  final  wording  of  the  pact,  when  the  United  States 
come  in,  —  as  they  must  and  certainly  mean  to,  — 
closely  resembled  the  French  scheme  of  1917  ;  —  which, 
for  a  country  who  is  sometimeiS  accused  of  not  wishing 
the  success  of  this  great  design,  would  not  be  a  bad 
achievement. 

As  to  the  spirit  in  which  we  view  the  principles  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  way  they  were  expounded 
by  ovLT  delegates  in  Geneva,  in  november  last,  as  clear 
as  it  was  eloquent,  and  the  part  played'  by  MM.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  Viviani  and  Hanotaux  on  the  occasion  was, 
I  think  I  may  say  without  undue  pride  and  in  perfect 
truth,  second  to  none  ;  as  was  the  part  our  represen- 
sentatives  played  in  the  Great  Peace  Confeirences  of 
1899  and  1907.  M.  Leon  Bourgeois'book  :  «  La  Soci6te 
des  Nations  »,  now  dates  more  than  ten  years  back. 
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For  an  honest  and  gradual  application  to  non-Euro- 
peans of  the  principles  of  self-govemment  ;  for  the 
foundation  of  schools,  and  the  diffusion  of  modeim  lear- 
ning among  alien  races  ;  for  their  «  levelling  up  »,  as 
you  say  ;  —  you  can  count  on  the  French.  W-e  are  even 
perhaps  apt  to  overdo  things  a  little.  The  phrase  I 
have  protested  against  is  the  more  objectionable.  —  I 
am,  etc... 


Marseilles,  january  17th  1921. 


II 

MAY 


1 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Sir, 

The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  of  April  15th  (2) 
only  comes  under  miy  notice  to-day,  with  its  article 
on  May  1st.  You  will  therefore  excuse  the  belatedness 
of  the  answer  ;  but  I  am,  sure  I  need  only  to  appeal 
to  the  British  sense  of  «  fair  play  »,  in  asking  you,  to 
insert  it  at  the,  earliest  opportunity. 

My  first  observation  must  refer  to  certain  of  the 
terms  employed. 

1°  You  speak  of  the  impending  French  ((  invasion  » 
into  Germany,  and  you  repeat  the  word  in  a  further 
paragraph  in  which  you  speak  ,of  <(  the  opening  up 
of  a  fresh  war  and  the  reinvasion  of  Germany  w. 

The  meaisures  eventually  contemplated  are  nothing 
of  the  kind.  They  will  be  the  seizure  of  guarantees, 
from  a  willfully  defaulting  debtor,  the  necesislty  of 
which  Germany's  constant  evasion  of  her  treaty  pled- 
ges, now  nearly  two  years  old,  amply  justify. 

France's  patience 

2^  You  amiably  say  we  are  «  an  excited  people  ». 
We  really  thought  the  epithet  <(  excited  »,  as  characte- 
ristic of  the  French,  was  erased  from  the  now  liqui- 
dated «  stock  in  trade  »  of  former  Franco-British  inter- 
national amenities,  since  the  days  of  Verdun. 

«  Excited  d),  the  French,  about  the  systematic  Ger- 
man non-compliance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Trea- 
ty !  The  truth  is  we  have  been  abnormaly  patient  ; 
and  I  think  I  know  my  English  friends  well  enough 
to  be  sure  that,  had  they  been  in  our  shoes,  the  kick 

(1)  The  date,  as  will  be  remembered,  on  which  Germany 
was  to  be  finally  called  upon  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

(2)  The  article  appeared  in  the  Daily  of  the  12th. 
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would  have  come  far  earlier.  Besides,  the  facts  are 
there.  The  destruction  of  the  German  warships,  or 
their  giving  up  ;  —  the  transfer  of  the  German  mer- 
chant whips,  have  not  suffered  the  delay  we.  French- 
men, have  had  put  up  with  in  the  matter  of  the 
((  camouflage  )>  as  civilian  <c  Einwohnerwehr  )>  of  the 
German  Army  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  ((  Orgesch  »  or 
other  «  organisations  »  innumerable,  in  the  hands  of 
the  thousands  of  German  officers  whO'  have  just  para- 
ded at  the  State-burial  (or  the  equivalent)  of  the  Ex- 
Kaiserin,  —  not,  to  speak  of  the  far  more  important 
question  of  thes  reparations. 

We  have  been  extremely  patient.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  the  application  of  a  Treaty  so  complex  as  that 
of  Versailles,  and  of  such  far-reaching  consequenceis, 
should  suffer  some  delay  and  some  difficulties.  It  is 
not  natural  that,  after  two'  years,  we  should  scarcely 
have  pocketed  anything  out  of  the  Germans,  except 
coal,  —  (and  after  what  difficulties  ;  and  by  paying 
for  it  partly)  —  ;  and  that  we,  the  victimis  of  the 
aggression  and  of  the  German  devastation  methods, 
should  have  payed,  to  the  State  and  by  private  subs^ 
criptions,  over  30.000  million  francs  towards  the  re- 
construction of  our  ten  invaded  departements  repre- 
senting, as  I  would  remind  you,  about  half  the  sur- 
face of  England  proper,  over  50  p.  cent  of  which  was 
devastated. 

We  have  been  exceptionnaly  patient,  as  you  must 
avow  if  you  count  the  number  of  ((  Conferences  »  that 
have  been  held  since  june  1919  ;  and  if  you  remember 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  one  in  which  France  has  not 
made  some  sacrifice  of  her  just  rights  for  the  general 
good.  We  really  thought  that  the  ransacking  of  our 
richest  regions  (both  from  the  agricultural  and  from 
the  industrial  standpoint)  entitled  us  to  some  privi- 
lege. We  gave  it  up  willingly  in  favour  of  Belgium. 
\\  hen,  in  order  to  increase  Belgium's  and  Italy's  pa,rt, 
a  reduction  had  to  be  made  in  our  allotment  of  the 
indemnity,  we  consented  to  its  being  brought  down 
from  57  (1)  to  52  (a  reduction  of  five),  while  Great 

(1)  This  was  our  first  allotment  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe,  if  I  remember  rightly,  it  had  already  been  reduced 
to  55  at  Boulogne,  when  the  final  figures  were  agreed  to. 
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Britain's  was  carried  from  25  to  22  (a  reduction  of 
three).  And  how  many  otliei"  instances  could  I  give. 

We  have  been  almost  superhumanly  patient.  But 
there  is  an  end  to  all  patience,  specially  when  it  is 
ex<ercised  to  the  detriment  of  justice. 

That  France  is  not  «  panic-stricken  » 

3"  If  we  insist  on  being  paid,  it  is  not  that  we  ar>e,  as 
you  so  exceedingly  nicely  put  it  :  (c  panic-stricken  af 
the  possibility  of  Germany's  recovery  ».  The  country 
of  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  —  besides  a  few  other  vic- 
tories in  a  history  now  over  nineteen  centuries  old,  — 
is  above  that  insulting  aspersion,  entirely  unexpeciea 
from  a  British  newspaper  of  your  standing.  You  mean, 
doutless,  ((  panic-stricken  »  from  an  economic  point  of 
view.  But  the  adjective  is  quite  as  obj«ectionable  on  the 
industrial  and  commercial  ground. 

The  country,  Sir,  which,  during  over  four  years, 
with  8  millions  of  her  men  mobilized,  deprived  of  98  p. 
cent"  of  her  iron  ore,  (of  which  she  was, in  1913,  the  prin- 
cipal exporter  in  the  whole  word)  ;  —  deprived  of  over 
60  p.  cent  of  her  coal,  managed  not  only  to  equip  heir- 
self  for  the  most  tremendous  fight,  but  to  supply  some 
of  the  needs  of  her  Allies,  is  not  ((  panic-stricken  »  at 
the  prospect  of  an  industrial  competition.  May  I  also 
remind  your  readers  of  the  fact  I  alluded  to  in  my 
Manchester  lecture  of  december  last  ;  —  viz.  that,  even 
before  the  war,  we  were  the  foremost  Colonial  Nation 
...  after  you  ;  and  that,  whatever  our  administrative 
deficiencies  may  be,  we  think  our  work  in  Algeria,  Tu- 
nisia, Morocco,  Western  Africa  and  French  Indochina 
can  bear  comparison  with  enterprises  of  the  same  kind 
by  other  peoples,  even  with  yours. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  see  too  many  Britishers,  —  at  least 
in  the  category  of  your  readers,  — continue  to  ignore 
France,  her  pressing  needs,  why  she  insists  on  the  in- 
demnities Germany  owes  her  being  paid  ;  why  she 
thinks  Germany  can  pay  them. 

But  these  two  points  must  be  put  off  for  two  other 
letters,  if  the  French  point  of  view  is  tO'  be  submitted  to 
your  public. 

For  to  day,  I  must  only  add  one  word. 

Your  article  sP^^aks  of  the  indemnity  ((  we  have  pro- 
mised ourselves  ». 

3 
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Excuse  our  naiveU,  We  thought  it  had  been  promi- 
sed us  by  the  29  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
including  Germany  and  not  excluding  our  Ally,  Great 
Britain. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc. 

Paris,  April  21  st.  1921. 

2 

Un  publish  eel. 

ISl.  B.  —  This  letter,  and  the  third  one,  were  returned 
by  the  Manchester  Guardian  under  the  pretence 
that  they  never  inserted  a  sequel  of  letters.  Sure- 
ly, nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  to  insert 
them  as  articles  under  the  same  title.  It  has  been 
done  and  often  by  the  M.  G.  in  favour  of  the 
German  standpoint  (i).  The  reader  will  perhaps 
judge  if  certain  of  the  facts  stated  might  not  have 
been  of  some  interest  to  the  Manchester  public 
and  to  the  British  public  in  general. 

(Sir, 

My  first  letter,  (seie  Manchester  Guardian  of  april 
the  27th)  set  off  and  refuted  a  certain  number  of 
unwarrantable  attacks  on  France  in  your  article 
of  april  12th  (daily)  on  (c  May  1st  ».  I  think  I  proved 
we  were  neither  «  excited  »,  because  Germany  had 
been  a  wilfully  and  systematically  defaulting  debtor 
for  nearly  twq  years  ;  nor  «  panic-stricken  »  at  the 
idea  of  her  recovery  ;  —  but  that  we  had  been,  until 
now,  abnormaly  patient,  and  were  simply  insisting,  — 
and  mean  to  insist,  —  on  the  rights  conferred  on  us 
by  a  Treaty  which  bears  the  signature  of  29  States, 
including  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
fundamental  justice  of  our  cause. 

Why  France  thinks  Germany  must  pay. 

I  am  not  going  to  expatiate  on  the  justice  of  our 
claims.  They  are  written  down  in  such  ruins,  after 

(1)  A  series  was,  notably,  being  insieirted  during  my  stay 
in  Manchester  in  deoember  last. 
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such  a  completely  unprovoked  attack,  that  even  the 
blindest  prejudice  cannot  fail  to  see  them. 

My  argument  is  going  to  run  on  entirely  different 
lines,  perhaps  more  convincing  for  a  certain  category 
of  minds,  with  a  practical  turn. 

When  France  insists  on  Germany's  paying  every 
single  penny  she  can  pay,  we  are  accused  of  delaying 
the  return  of  normal  economic  conditions  in  Europe. 

But  of  course,  France's  own  recovery  is  of  negli- 
gible importance  for  the  general  state  of  health  of 
the  continent.  That  Germany  should  pay  as  repara- 
tion about  13.5  p.  cent  of  her  coal,  (lignite  included), 
is  something  unbearable  and  unheard  of.  That  France 
should  be  in  difficnlties  for  years  because  50  p.  cent 
of  her  coal  mines  have  been  scientifically  destroyed 
is,  it  would  seem,  a  puny  mishap  (1). 

A  misconception  of  France's  importance. 

A  striking  instance  of  certain  British  misconceptions 
as  to  the  part  played  by  France  in  the  economy  of 
Europe  is  provided  by  the  second  chapter-  of  Mr.  Key- 
nes book  entiled  :  «  Europe  before  the  War  ».  Not  a 
vjord  is  said  of  France  as  a  factor  of  the  European 
economic  system.  Every  thing  is  centered  round  Ger- 
many (II.  Organisation,  p.  14). 

Coming  from  Mr.  Keynes,  this  does  not  surprise 
us.  But  it  will  probably,  therefore,  come  asi  a  sur- 
prise to  some  Englishmen,  among  the  100. 000-  who 
have  read  his  book,  to  hear  that  the  proportion  per 
head  of  foreign  commerce  (special)  before  the  war  was, 
if  we  take  both  imports  and  exports,  18  £  for  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  16  £  for  France  ;  if  we  take  exports 
only  :  not  quite  £  8  for  Germany  and  a  little  over  £6 
for  France.  Surely  the  difference  is  not  such,  as  to 
warrant  systematic  silence  against  the  one  in  favour 
of  the  other  ;  and  the  entirely  ignored  party  has  some 
right  to  say  that,  setting  aside  every  other  conside- 
ration —  (and  there  remain  a  few  of  some  weight) 

(1)  It  must  not  be  said  that  we  had  more  coal  than  we 
needed,  —  because  we  were  able  to  export  some.  The  des- 
truction of  our  metallurgical  plants,  and  so  many  other 
industries,  of  the  North  and  East  must  not  be  forgotten. 
See  p.  20-21. 
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there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  France  should  di- 
sappear or  wane  from  economic  life  any  more  than 
Germany. 

Remaining  always  on  the  same  ground,  may  we 
ask  why  it  behoves  more  for  European  economics  that 
Germany's  untouched  fields  should  continue  to  flou- 
rish while  the  7  million  and  a  half  acres  of  our  devas- 
tated regions,  —  which  produced  over  20  p.  cent  of  our 
wheat,  41  p.  cent  of  our  flax  and  71  p.  cent  of  our 
sugar  beetroots,  —  have  seen  their  productiveness  set 
back  for  years.  The  courage  of  our  peasants  has  suc- 
ceeded in  tilling  again  (under  what  conditions)  over 
2  million  1/2  acres  in  the  first  year  after  the  armistice, 
just  as  our  engineers  succeeded,  in  a  year,  in  repai- 
ring (sufficiently  for  ordinary  traffic)  over  2.700  miles 
of  destroyed  railway  tracks.  But  in  what  state  are 
our  retilled  fields  ?  In  the  Aisne  their  pre-war  returns 
of  cropis  have  been  reduced  by  50  p.  cent  ;  in  the 
Nord,  wheat  gave,  in  1920,  as  an  average,  17  instead 
of  26  hectolitres  to  the  hectare  ;  the  beetroots,  in 
the  iSomme,  21  instead  of  28  quintaux,  etc.,  etc.  Da- 
rin,g  that  time  the  crops  in  poor  Germany's  unsullied 
land  are  as  properous  as  ever. 

The  havock  in  France. 

Poor  Germany  !  Except  for  about  13  p.  cent,  all  told, 
af  her  coal  ;  and  for  —  (the  only  really  grievous  loss 
she  has  really  suffered)  —  a  very  large  part  of  her  iron 
ore,  a  far  lesser  part  of  her  metallurgical  industries  and 
a  small  part  of  her  textile  plants  ;  not  a  single  one  of  her 
large  industries  has  been  touched  by  the  war  (1).  And 
the  iron  ore  and  a  part  of  the  coal  were  r esilly  a  restitu- 
tion, not  a  deprivation.  But  let  alone  that  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  point  is  that,  as  to  metallurgy  itself,  our 
departement  of  Meurthe  et  Moselle,  only  produced 
1.700.000  tons  of  pig  iron  in  1920  as  against  3.560.000 
tons  before  the  war  ;  the  departement  du  Nord, 
93.000  as  against  973.00^)  tons.  Our  producing  capacity 
of  steel  in  the  invaded  departements  was  reduced  by  60 
p.  cent,  and  they  gave  78  p.  cent  of  our  total  steel.  Rol- 
ling mills,  representing  55  p.  cent  of  our  total  output, 

(1)  iHer  loss  in  labour  (hands)  amounts  to  ten  per  cent. 
(See  VIII.) 
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were  destroyed  or  grievoaialy  tampered  with  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  sheet  and  welded  iron,  iron  and  steel  pipes, 
wire  and  nail  factories,  swaging  and  stamping  mills! 
mechanical  engineering  plants,  machine-tools  manu- 
factures, etc.,  etc.  France  occupied,  be/ore  the  war^  the 
third  rank  in  the  world,  after  the  United  States 'and 
Germany,  as  producer  of  iron  ore,  and  was,  as  I  ha,ve 
already  said,  the  principal  world  exporter  of  iron  ore. 
That  she  should  not  be  handicapped  by  Germany's  wil- 
ful plan  of  systematized  suppression  of  a  rival,  (in  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  cases  without  any  justifica^ 
tion  derived  from  the  necessities  of  modern  warfare) 
is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  welfare  of 
Europe,  just  as  important  —  may  we  be  excused  to 
think  ?  —  as  not  to  impose  some  burden  on  the  German 
Schwerindustrie, 

It  is  just  as  important  for  the  economic  good  health 
of  the  .continent,  that  France,  who  bought,  before  the 
war,  85  p.  cent  of  the  Russian  flax  exports  should 
recover  her  linen  producing  capacity  than  that  Ger- 
many should  profit  by  the  188.000  linen  spindles  she 
stole  during  the  war  ;  or  the  180.000,  or  thereabouts, 
she  broke  with  the  scientific  minuteness  I  gave  bomc 
inkling  into  in  my  refutation  of  the  errors,  or  the  sys- 
tematic silences,  of  Mr.  Keynes.  I  say  nothing  of  wool 
and  cotton,  and  all  the  rest. 

The  omissions  of  Mr.  Keynes, 

I  do  not  only  refer  to  my  articles  in  the  Times.  Any- 
body who  wishes  to  form  some  idea  of  what  the  Ger- 
man industrial  destructions  really  were  can  be  refered 
to  the  Revue  ^conomique  internationale  of  fe- 
bruary  1921.  The  summary  of  the  havoc,  in  telegraphic 
form,  with  the  figures,  for  the  industries  only,  occupies 
more  than  two  pages  of  small  pTint  ;  and  I  only  men- 
tionned  the  principal  losses  which  Mr.  Keynes  covers 
with  that  admirable  «  laconism  »  :  «  machinery  », 
without  a  single  detail. 

Just  fancy  all  the  principal  industries  of  Lancashire 
and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire^  together  receiving 
that  lapidary  epitaph  after  four  years  thorough  ran- 
sacking by  an  utterly  unscrupulous  enemy.  How  would 
you  feel  if  you  were  told  the  pressing  necessity  was  not 
to  injure  the  manufactures  of  Westphalia  ? 
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The  4.579.000  inhabitants  of  the  devastated  regions 
kicked  out  by  the  Germans  under  the  conditions  you 
know  (not  to  speak  oi  the  50.000  civilians  who  were 
either  killed  by  them  or  perished  from  famine  and 
harsh  treatment),  that  is  to  say  a  population  superior 
by  over  three  quarters  of  a  million  to  that  of  Switzer- 
land ;  —  the  1. 944.000  souls  which  were  all  that  was 
left  in  the  ten  invaded  departements  at  the  armistice  ;  — 
all  told,  the  resettlement  of  a  population  of  6  mil- 
lion 1/2,  Giqual  to  that  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
put  together  ;  the  reconstitution  of  the  15.595.000  acres 
of  our  invaded  land,  that  is  to  say  a  surface  equal  to 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  assembled,  in  the  richest 
part  of  France  ;  of  our  3.000  and  more  ruined  cities  and 
villages  are  of  just  as  much  import  to  the  welfare  oi 
the  World  than  it  would  be  to  avert  the  impending  un- 
comfortableness  which  is  to  be  justly  imposed  on  those 
who  prepared  and  willed  the  war,  and  waged  it  in  the 
way  nobody  is  likely  to  forget  for  generations. 

Germany  must  pay  and  Germany  can  pay,  as  I  will 
show  in  the  following  and  last  letter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  etc. 

Marseilles,  April  ^Srd  1921. 


The  third  letter  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  was^  as 
we  have  already  said,  no  more  published  than  the  se- 
cond. It  was  entitled.  Germany  can  pay.  As  the  same 
subject  is  dealt  with  in  the  following  series  of  three 
letters,  entitled  :  Poor  Germany  !  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  reproduce  it  here. 

But  before  we  come  to  them.it  is  to  the  point  that  we 
should  insert  h^re,  in  the  chronological  order,  an 
unforwarded  (because  it  was  feared  it  would  be  found 
out  of  date)  letter  to  the  Times,  about  Mr.  Keynes.  As 
has  been  said  in  the  Foreword,  it  is  proposed  to  take 
up  again  the  whole  question  of  Mr.  Keynes  errors  in 
special  booklet.  But  every  occasion  is  good  to  correct 
them,  and  try  to  repair  the  harm  they  have  done. 


Ill 

Mr.  KEYNES  ONCE  MORE 


Unforwarded  (1) 

To  The  Editor  of  the  Times, 

Sir, 

I  must  really  apologize  to  Mr.  Keynes'  hlushing  mo- 
desty if  I  bring  his  figure  and  figures  once  more  before 
the  public,  d  propos  of  his  letter  to  you,  which  appea- 
red in  the  Times  of  May  2nd. 

1)  Mr.  Keynes  congratulates  himself  on  the  unerring 
exactness  of,  ais  far  as  I  can  see,  almost  every  pro- 
phesy in  his  book  on  «  the  Economic  Consequences  of 
thei  Peace  ».  ilt  has  been  the  Eeparation  Commission's 
good  fortune,  after  nearly  two  years  patient  toil,  to 
give  out,  as  the  total  claim  to  be  presented!  to  Germany, 
a  figure  within  the  limits  of  the  extremes  his  mar- 
vellous sagalcity  and  superhuman  gift  of  «  seconde 
vue  »  ascribed  to  Germany's  liabilities.  Placing  myself 
on  Mir.  Keynes  own  ground,  was  it  not  then,  it  I  may 
so  express  myself,  a  kind  of  anticipated  ungrateful- 
ness on  his  part  that  he  should  have  askedi  (p.  245 
of  his  book)  that  the  Reparation  Commission  should 
be  dissolved  ?  He  would  have  been  deprived  of  a  great 
satisfaction,  in  his  eagerness  tO'  free  Germany  from  a 
judgei  whom  he  suspected,  but  who,  after  all,  has  pro- 
ved very  impairtial,  as  he  must  avow. 

2)  I  am  happy  to  see  one  of  your  countrymen,  who, 
spontaneously  questioned,  in  your  columns,  some  of 
the  points  of  Mr.  Keynes'  self  delivered  «  satisfecit  », 
alluded  to  the  question  of  lignite,  which  Mr.  Keynes 
hais  an  unfortunate  knack  of  omitting  (or  only  suma- 
rily  alluding  to  in  a  foot-note)  when  Germany's  coal 
producing  capacity  is  reviewed.  111.6  million  tons  of 
lignite  (1920)  is,  of  coursei,  a  negligible  asset,  even 
though  it  means  some  33  million  tons  of  hard  coal ; 


(1)  See  Explanation  at  the  bottom  of  preceeding  page. 
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or  more  than  three  fourths  of  France's  output  before 
the  war.  When  these  33  million  tons  are  added  to  the 
coal  proper  produced  in  1920,  as  they  must  be  ;  and 
when  both  Germany's  diminished  wants  and  what  is 
officially  given  her  of  Silesien  coal  are  taken  into 
account,  —  she  disposed  of  177  million  tons  of  coal 
in  1920  (1). 

She  may  have  produced  100  million  tons  only,  as 
Mr.  Keynes  says  he  prophecied  she  would.  But  this 
is  an  entirely  different  question.  I  propose  that  En- 
gland's coal  producing  capacity  should  be  estimated 
at  what  she  shall  have  produced,  after  the  coal  strike. 

3)  May  I  remind  your  readers  that  I  showed,  I  think 
conclusively,  in  my  articles  in  the  Times  and  the  Jour^ 
nal  des  Dehats,  in  december  and  january  last,  that 
Mr.  Keynes  undereistimated  by  at  least  200  p.  cent  our 
losses  in  house  property  ;  by  over  250  p.  cent  our  agri- 
cultural losses  ;  —  that  he  has  covered  by  that  only 
and  unassuming  word  :  <(  machinery  »,  —  (without  a 
single  figure  to  explain  it,  though  he  loves  them,)  — 
the  wholesale  deist  ruction  of  what  wa,s  the  richest  in- 
dustrial District  in  France,  outside  Paris  ;  —  and 
made  a  few  other  omissions  of  the  same  compass  and 
bearing. 

It  is  not  surprlising  therefore  that  he  should '  forget 
77  p.  cent  of  Germany's  coal  possibilities  when  he 
wishes  to  prove  how  absolutely  undisputable  his  figu- 
res always  are. 

4)  Mr.  Keyneis  is  evidently  pleased  at  the  perfect 
concurrence  of  his  view^s  on  the  upper  Silesian  pro- 
blem with  those  of  the  German  authorities  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  adds  that  he  pointed  out  :  «  the  evil  conse- 
quences that  would  result  if  it  (upper  Silesia)  ceased 
to  be  German 

Ho'W  is  it  then  we  have  never  heard  from  him  about 
the  protests,  during  three  years  (1915,  1916,  1917)  the 
text  of  which  we  have,  —  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Oppeln  and  of  the  Association  of  Mines  and  Iron- 
masters of  Upper  Silesia',  on  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  Union  with   Poland   for  the   very   life  of  Upper 

(1)  The  question  is  taken  up  again  with  a  little  mor^ 
fletail  in  IV.  p.  26. 
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Silesia  (1)  ?  But  of  course  now  that  the  Poles  give 
exactly  tihe  same  arguments,  they  are  worth  nothing 
at  all  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Keynes  and,  I  regret  to  say, 
of  many  others. 

Believe  me... 

Marseilles,  May  7th  1921. 

P.  S.  —  This  was  written  when  Mr.  Keynes  article 
in  the  Koelnische  Zeitung  of  May  6th  comes  under  my 
notice.  Is  it  allowable  tO'  point  out  that  there  is  some 
contradiction  hetween  the  vituperations  Mr.  Keynes 
has  continually  launched  out  against  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  his  judgment  that  the  sentence  rende- 
red hy  the  Reparations  Commission,  —  which  he  for- 
mally asked  to  be  dissolved,,  hut  which  was  an  organi- 
sation 'provided  for  hy  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  has 
been  :  ((  an  evident  triumph  for  the  Spirit  of  Justice  »  ? 
Was  it  really  worth  the  while  to  set  the  whole  world 
astir  against  a  combination  that  has  had  that  bene- 
ficient  result  ?...  and  tO'  be  continually  denouncing  the 
country  that  devised  and  presides  it,  viz.  France  1 
And  is  it  not  al  new  proof,  amongst  hundreds  of 
others  —  of  Mr.  Keynes  systematic  partiality  against 
France  ? 

Marseilles,  May  9th  1921. 

(1)  See,  V.  —  further  on. 
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IV 

POOR  GERMANY ! 


1 

Unpublished. 

Germany's  industrial  plight. 

We  are  continually  hearing  of  Germany's  industrial 
plight,  on  account  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  ;  of  her 
impending  ruin  if  its  clauses  (amended),  are  enforced, 
to  the  detriment  of  Europe  and  of  whole  world.  How 
do  things  really  stand  ? 

Germany's  present  coal  assets  (1). 

For  the  ground  industry  of  coal,  on  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  modern  economics  is  built,  —  the  situation 
is  as  follows. 

Substracting  from  her  pre-war  assets  th^e  coal- 
fields she  has  been  deprived  of  :  the  Sarre^  Alsace, 
and,  even,  upper  Silesia  —  (but  for  this  last  basin, 
leaving  to  the  coal  credit  of  Germany  the  13  million 
tons  of  Silesion  Coal  the  Commission  of  Reparations 
has  ascribed  to  her)  — ,  Germany  still  disposes  of 
144  million  tons  of  coal  proper  ;  plus  33  million  tons  of 
lignite  expressed  in  coal  =  177  million  tons  of  coal  in 
all. 

For  German  lignite,  —  (which  Mr.  Keynes  did  not 
consider  as  sufficiently  important  as  to  entail  more 
than  a  casual  remark,  though  it  represented  87  million 
tons  before  the  war),  —  has  now  reached  an  output  of 
111  million  tons  (in  1920),  and  is  playing  every  day,  — 
with  its  derivatives  — ,  a  miore  and  more  important 
part  in  the  Reich. 

But,  if  account  is  taken  of  what  she  has  lost  as  pro- 
ducer, it  is  only  fair  to  substract  from  hetr  present 
needs  those  Germany  has  no  longer  to  comply  with  as 

(1)  The  oniestlon  has  allready  been  alluded  to  (p.  23), 
but  is  too  important  not  to  be  r^epeated  here. 
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consumeir,  owing  to  her  terrritorial  losses.  Tbey  can  be 
estimated  at  about  40'  million  tons. 

In  1913,  Geirmany's  home  coal  consumption  was,  (li- 
gnite expressed  in  coal,  included)  somewherie  about 
190  million  tons.  Her  actual  wants,  therefore,  would 
be  190  —  40  =  150  million  tons. 

As  she  disposes  of  177  million  tons,  the  first  and  legi- 
timate conclusion  is  that  she  can  perfectly  pay  the 
24  million  tons  imposed  on  hm  at  Spa.  And  both  her 
Westphalian  coal-mines  and  her  lignite  deposits  could 
be  madei  to  produce  more,  though  the  Ruhr  was 
alreadiy  giving  340.000  tons  per  day  in  February  last. 

The  German  chemical  industry. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  —  but  as  I  must  really 
repeat  because  the  argument  is  of  importance,  if  Ger- 
many's industrial  situation  is  to  be  sanely  judged  ;  — 
how  can  the  big  dividends  of  her  principal  chemical 
concerns  be  explained  if  they  were  so'  short  of  their 
raw  stuff,  coal  ;  even  taking  into  account  the  increase 
in  prices  ?  Those  dividends  are  well  known  ;  they  ran- 
ged from  12  to  26  p.  cent  in  1919.  We  have  not  heard 
tha.t  they  were  lowered  in  1920  (1919-20  financial  year)  ; 
we  have  even  read  of  higher  dividends.  We  have  also 
read  of  the  German  chemical  imports  into  Greiat  Bri- 
tain (medecines  and  dyes),  —  of  which,  (a,s  about  her 
other  exports),  a  little  more  will  be  said  in  a  second 
article. 

For  the  moment,  in  this  forcibly  much  too  condensed 
statement,  we  would  simply  draw  attention  to  two 
other  facts. 

Though  she  has  lost  the  potash  fields  of  Alsace,  Ger- 
many is  still  by  far  the  most  important  world  producer 
of  those  salts,  whatever  the  temporary  difficulties  of 
the  Kali-Syndicat  may  be.  On  the  other  hand  the  Ger- 
man nitrogen  industry  has  taken,  a,s  is  well  known, 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstance,  a  tremendous  lead. 
The  German  consumption, (expressed  in  pure  nitrogen), 
was  220.000  tons,  before  the  war.  She  now  no  longer-  im- 
ports anything  from  Chile  ;  and,  with  a  reduced  area, 
she  disposes  of  3i5.000  ons  of  pure  nitrogen  per  an- 
num. 
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The  German  metallurgical  industry. 

The  Schwerindustrie  caixnot,  of  course,  console  itself 
of  the  restitution  to  France  of  the  Lorraine  iron  oro. 
But  is  it,  for^  all  that,  in  such  sore  straits  ? 

The  Stahswerksverland  (now  replaced  hy  the  offi- 
cial Eisenwirtschaftshund),  in  its  winding  up  report 
for  1919-20,  enaibles  us  to  conclude  that  the  total  of 
goods  produced  by  its  members,  in  that  last  year, 
reacheid  1.286.319  tons  mr  aj  loiss  of  410.000  tons  only 
on  1918-19.  This  means  we  are  told,  a  loss  of  33  p.  cent  ; 
serious,  of  co^urse,  but  not  utterly  disruptive  of  the 
industry.  The  percentage  of  exports  has,  in  several 
branches,  increased. 

This  has  been  the  case  for  railway  material.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  engines  sold  tO'  Spain. 
But  attention  has  not  been  so  much  drawn  to  the 
result  of  the  public  tender  of  10.000  railway  wheels 
at  Buenos-Ayreis,  a  short  time  ago,  where  the  Bochu- 
mer  Verein  carried  the  day  a,t  gold  pesos  35.65,  per 
piece,  —  as  against  pesois  57.58  for  the  cheapest  Ame- 
rican offer  (Consolidated  iSteel),  and  p.  118.80  for  the 
cheapest  British  (Newlay  Wheel  G°).  There  were  6  Ger- 
man tenders  ;  4  American  ;  2  English.  The  low  mark 
plays  its  dominant  part,  of  course.  But,  with  due  allo- 
wance for  this  factor,  there  remains  that,  for  instance, 
metallurgical  products  still  take  the  lead  in  the  German 
exports  (see  next  article)  ;  there  remains  that  the  Ger- 
man Iron-Emperors  are  buying  up  important  mining 
concessions  in  Minas-Geraes  ;  or,  like,  Krupp,  building 
an  immense  factory,  on  a  bought  up  site  of  150.000  hec- 
tares, in  the  province  of  Llanguihue,  in  Chile,  where 
there  are  important  iron  deposits.  This  does  not  point 
to  a  «  knockout  »  industry.  Not  to  speak  of  Mr.  Hugo 
Stinnes'  various  activities,  as  for  instance,  in  the  recent 
Tyrol  plebiscite.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  insist 
that  the  profits  of  this  Magnate  ;  (and  four  or  five 
others  of  his  stamp  and  ressources),  should  go  the 
payment  of  what  Germany  owes  us  ;  and  not  to  pan- 
german  propaganda  ? 

The  German  textile  industry. 

What  complaints  have  we  not  heard  about  the  loss  to 
Germany  of  Alsace  !  The  Textil  Zeitung,  quite  recently 
(5.  4.  21)  wrote  that  Germany  had  been  deprived,  by 
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this  means,  of  one  sixth  of  her  textile  industry,  say 
16,6  %.  Is  this  really  something  absolutely  abominable 
when  one  remembers  Germany  has  still,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  some  11  million  spindles  (cotton)  re- 
maining. And  what  about  the  French  systematically 
destroyed  ispinidles.  and  looms  ?  the  completely  destroyed 
cotton  indnstry  of  St-Quentin  ;  the  360.000  stolen  or 
broken  linen  spindles  of  Lille  and  Armentieres  ;  the 
654.000  destroyed  woollen  spindles  of  Fourmies  and  the 
Cambresis  ?  We  read  meanwhile,  among  a  score  of 
others,  of  the  48  p.  cent  dividend  of  the  Zunckauer 
Kammgarnspinnerei  ;  as  against  38  p.  cent  in  1919. 
Poor  Germany  ! 

Three  other  facts. 

The  demonstration  could  be  much  more  detailed,  but 
I  must  confine  myself  to  three  facts  only. 

1.  —  You  have  only  to  open  a  German  newspaper,  to 
read,  in  the  niost  diverse  industries,  of  dividends  of 
20,  25,  28,  30,  35,  36  p.  cent.  I  have  jnst  given  an  ins- 
tance of  a  48  p.  cent  one  in  the  wool  inditistry.  I  could 
transcribe  all  the  names,  as  I  have  noted  them  in  the 
German  press,  and,  I  repeat,  in  widely  different  bran- 
ches. 

2.  —  Allowance  being  made  for  all  that  can  be  said 
about  monetary  inflation,  raised  salaries,  increased 
cost  of  raw  stuffs,  the  fact  is,  all  the  same,  striking 
that  the  increase  of  capital  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial concerns  should  have  jumped  from  1.069  million 
marks  (paper)  in  1919  to  6.741  million  in  1^0.  The  last 
figures  means,  willy  nilly,  about  674  million  marks 
gold  (1).  Is  this  the  sign  of  decrepitude,  of  the  total 
absence  of  activity...  and  money  ? 

3.  —  The  third  fact  is  this.  There  were  923.000  unem- 

(1)  With  a  continually  and  violently  fluctuating  ex- 
change, nothing,  of  course,  is  more  subject  to  discussion 
than  these  conversions,  i  gold  mark  =  iO  paper  marks  has 
been  the  rate  adopted  hy  the  Allied  Experts  in  Bruxelles 
{jan.  19'21),  —  for  instance  when  they  compared  the  taxes 
on  wlcohol  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  ;  —  a 
sufficient  authority  to  go  by. 
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ployed  in  Germany  in  march  of  this  year,  for  a  total 
population  of  60  million.  But  Germany  is  not  proof 
against  a  world  crisis.  And  what  about  the  2  million 
or  more  (I  am  open  to  correiction)  British  unemployed, 
at  the  present  time,on  a  total  population  of  46  million  ? 

2 

Unpublished. 
Germany's  cammerclal  straits. 

Having  some  regard  for  a  fallen  foei,  I  had  a 
mind  to  drop  the  ironioal  mode.  An  article  of  Mr. 
Keynes  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  April  27th  last, 
in  which  the  word  <(  pillage  »  is  applied  to  the  mea- 
sures proposed  hy  France  as  eventual  sanctions,  while 
the  Germans  are  presented  as  :  «  a  nation  bewildered 
((  and  humiliated  beyond  description,  desperately  ready 
((  to  traverse  any  avenue  out  of  their  troubles,  and  to 
«  perform  up  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity...  »  —  has 
incited  me  to  revert  to  it. 

What  then,  are  Germany's  commercial  «  troubles  »  ? 

Germany's  Exports. 

Of  course  it  is  not  insinuated  that  Germany  has 
none.  Who  hasn't  ?  It  is  not  inferred  that  her  com- 
merce, —  say  for  the  ifirst  eight  months  of  1920  (1)  — 
(for  which  alone,  at  the  present  time,  more  or  less 
complete  statistics  exist)  —  has  suffered  no  set  back. 
Who,  of  any  of  the  great  Powers,  the  United  States 
(and  Japan  perhaps)  lexcepted,  can  make  such  a  boast  ? 
But,  in  all  soberness,  for  a  country  just  out  of  the  most 
destructive  war  ever  waged  since  the  dawn  of  History  ; 
—  for  a  land  supposed  to  be  almost  in  a  fainting 
state,  —  Germany's  record  for  Jan-August  1920  is,  su- 
rely, not  so  bad.  The  figures  are  official.  I  have  every- 
where divided  the  paper-marks  by  ten,  (exchange  adop- 
ted at  Bruxelles,  in  january  last)  (2)  so  as  tO'  enable  a 
comparison  with  1913,  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

(1)  See,  next  page,  not  1,  the  figure®  for  eleven  months 
of  1920. 

(2)  See,  note,  p.  29. 
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Germany's  Exports,  Million  Gold  marks. 


First 
8  months 
1920 


First 
8  months 
1913 


Towards  Europe   

»       United  States 
»       other  countries 


3,371 

294 
407 


5.118 
475 
1.113 


Total 


4.072 


6.731 


That  Germany,  about  eighteen  months  after  the  Great 
Upheaval,  should  be  doing  albout  4/7ths  of  her  pre-war 
trade  in  exports  Is  not  so  had,  after  all.  (1). 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  German  metallur- 
gical products  are  still  to  the  fore.  The  value  (in  gold 
marks)  was,  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1920'  :  1.570 
million  marks  (gold).  The  export  of  raw  iron  had,  of 
course,  diminished,  but  machinery  was,  in  weight, 
only  a  little  over.  1  million  cwts  (German)  behind  the 
1913  figure.  Chemicals  represented  tuw  thirds  of  the 
1913  te-xport  ;  textiles  weire  sent  out  of  that  under- 
clad  land  to  the  value  of  508  million  gold  marks,  etc.  (2). 

(1)  We  have  since  had  [Frankfurter  Zeitung,  22.  VI.  21) 
the  figures  for  jan.-mov.  19SiO  :  6.998  million  marks  gold,  — 
Substracting  3.854  million  for  coaJl  (as  repairation)  we  have 
6.312  million  marks  gold  export  for  eleven  months  —  say, 
for  the  year,  (at  the  same  mean  rate  for  the  month)  close 
upon  7  milliard  gold  marks.  The  value  of  Germany's  pre- 
war exports  (1913)  was  10  milliard  marks.  Two  years  after 
the  armistice  she  was  doing  70  p.  cent  of  her  pre-war 
trades  !  A  ruined  land  indeed. 

(2)  Principal  exports  (jan.-nov.  1920)  : 


Million 
Gold-Marks 


Metals  and  metal  goods. 

Chemicals   

Textiles  

Machinery   

Mineral  oils   

Agricultural  produce  .... 
Paper  andl  cardboard  .. 


1.489 
800 
753 
497 
458 
337 
258 
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As  I  haive  said  elsewhere,  quite  outside  the  question 
of  the  export  premium  owing  to  the  fallern  mark,  there 
can  be  no  douibt  that  the  knitted  goods,  the  aluminium 
wares,  the  electric  plant  and  apparatus,  the  newspaper 
and  writing  paper,  the  clocks,  the  toys,  etc.,  etc. 
against  which  we  have  heard  discrimination  asked, 
even  in  Great  Britain,  —  (see  the  speech  of  the  new 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  presenting  the  new 
Key  industries  and  anti-dumping  bill  to  the  Commons), 
are  there. 

Germany' s  merchant  tonnage. 

There  is  the  problem  of  the  merchant  tonnage.  It  is 
now  known  than  the  Allied  experts  in  Bruxelles,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  estimated  that,  with  the 
merchant  fleet  left  to  her  and  what  she  has  rebuilt 
and  bought  since  the  armistice,  Germany  was  not  in 
need  of  more  tha,n  350.000  tons  for  the  carriage  of  her 
imports.  This,  of  course,  is  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
question,  but  it^  is  not  negligible. 

Wihat  is  more  important  is  that  Germany's  ship- 
huildifn^g  capacity  is  still  gauged  at  the  same  power 
as  before  the  war  :  500.000  tons  per  annum.  We  have 
all  read  of  the  launching  of  the  symbolical  «  Hinden- 
burg  ».  At  the  end  of  February  or  the  begimiing  of 
March  of  this  year,  the  Reichstag  approved  of  the 
12.000  million  marks  subsidy  for  the  new  merchant 
fleet.  The  Germans  boast  that,  in  a  few  years, 
they  will  have  regained  at  least  one  half  of  their  pre- 
war tonnage,  which  was  then,  by  a  long  waJy,  the 
second  in  Europe.  By  some  miracle,  the  Hapag  and 
the  N.  D.  L.  distributed,  this  year,  a  substantial  8  p. 
cent  dividend,  and  we  have  even  seen  announced  the 
30  p.  cent  dividend  of  the  Dampschiffsfarhtsgessells- 
chaft  Argo,  of  Bremen  (1). 

(1)  According  to  the  latest  news  (July  1921)  the  Stinnes 
Cy.  will  have  9  new  boats  of  12.000  tons  running  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  the  German  Australian  line,  8  of  from 
6.000  to  12.000  tons.  The  Hamburg  America  (H.  a.  p.  a.  g.) 
has  its  plans  ready  for  32  boats  of  from  6.000  to  12.000 
tons  ;  and  50  of  6.000  tons  and  less  ;  —  and  the  construc- 
tion has  begun  ;  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  steamers  freigh- 
ted in  Denmark  and  Norway. 
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During  the  flnst  two  months  of  this  year,  Hamburg 
had  a  total  shipping  movement  of  1.328.000  tons,  as 
against  1. 722.000  tons  at  Antwerp.  Of  course  it  was 
mostly  undeir  foreign  flag  ;  hut,  at  the  Belgian  port 
also.  The  differemice  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  the 
judgment  that  the  second  named  port  helongs  to  a 
recovering  and  the  first  to  an  expiring  country,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  rememlbered  that  just  prior  to  the 
war,  Antwerp's  tonnage  was  superior  by  about  2  mil- 
lion tons  to  that  of  Hamburg  (2). 

3 

unpublished. 
The  burden  of  the  German  tax-payer. 

It  is  heavy,  naturally  ;  —  but  not  overwhelming. 
Some  legitimate  critical  spirit  must  be  brought,  of 
course,  to  bear  on  the  figures  Germany  is  continually 
advertising  as  a  proof  both  of  her  goodwill  and  of  her 
unbearable  charges. 

The  German  budget  compared  with  the  French, 

Let  us  take  the  1920-21  (1  April  —  31  March)  budget  of 
the  Reich  ;  and,  first  of  all,  the  forecastedi  expendi- 
ture for  the  ordinary  budget.  It  amounts  to  44.400  mil- 
lion paper  marks,  but  as  the  receipts  are  only  inscri- 
bed for  39.890  million  paper-marks,  it  is  simpler  for 
calculation  purposes,  and  quite  allowable,  to  retain  the 
fgure  of  40.000  million  paper  marks.  New  Germany  ha- 
ving 60  million  inhabitants,  the  head  charge  is  666,66 
paper-marks.  At  par  (divided  by  ten  ;  see  Note,  p.  29) 
the  total  charge  would  be  4.000  million  gold  marks  and 
the  head  charge,  66,66  gold  marks  only. 

Expressed  in  francs,  —  (about  four  actual  marks  to 
one  actual  francs ;  —  and  I  am  favoring  Germany ;  five 
would  be  nearer  the  truth),  this  budlget  of  40.000  mil- 
lion marks  represents  10.000  million  francs  or  a  head 

(2)  Latest  figures  for  the  five  first  moiiiths  of  the  year 
for  Hamburg  :  3.000.000  tons,  or  60  p.  cent  of  the  1913 
figures.  Many  French  ports  would  like  to  be  able  to 
show  as  much. 
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charge  of  166,66  francs  for  the  German,  Our  present 
ordinary  budget  in  France  amounts  to  22.000  million 
francs,  or,  for  our  40  million  inhabitants,  a  head 
cha,rge  of  550  francs  for  the  Frenchman,  Poor  Ger- 
many I 

The  «  camouflages  ».  . 

Germany  provides  an  extraordinary  budget  of 
19.200  million  paper-marks  for  deficit  in  her  Post  and 
Telegraphs  and  eispecially  heir  State  railways.  May  we 
gently  remind  the  reader  that  the  Reich  only  quite  la- 
tely increased  the  railway  rates  and  that  the  average 
incnease  is  only  65  p.  cent  on  the  pre-war  nates.  What 
is  it  in  England  ?  But  there  was  no  hurry  ;  the  deficit 
increased  the  load  on  which  public  pity  was  to  be 
sought.It  is  one  of  the  numerous  ((  camouflages.  »  which 
have  always  to  be  hunted  out. 

A  glaring  one  is  that  the  expendiure  provided  for  in 
the  special  Budget  for  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  is 
over  estimated.  For  Instance  15.000  million  marks  are 
inscribed  for  the  armies  of  occupation,  ((  requisitions  " 
included.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  total  cost  of  the  occu- 
pation for  the  year  1920  (end  nov.)  reeched  only  a  little 
over  half  that  sum  (8.300  million  marks).  But  thus  can 
the  wickedness  of  the  Allies  and  the  crushing  of  Ger- 
many be  made  patent  to  the  whole  world. 

The  ((  camouflages  »,  or  unnecessary  expenses,get  into 
all  sorts  of  nooks  and  crooks  of  the  budget  ?  Why  for  ins^ 
tance  does  the  German  budget  assume  the  burden  of  the 
difference  in  exchange  for  the  private  debts  of  its  natio- 
nals towards  Allied  citizens  as  counted  in  pre-war  and 
actual  marks?  There  is  no  counterpart.  The  German 
private  creditor  of  an  Ally  does  not  pay  intO'  the  bud- 
get the  surplus  marks  he  gets  when  his  credit  is  in 
pounds.  And  how  many  other  possible  budget  «  com- 
pressions ))  could  be  pointed  out.  Why  should  the  ex- 
penses for  the  German  Foreign  Office  have  been  in- 
creased 4,200  per  cent  in  1920  (295  million  instead  of 
24  million  marks)  ;  except,  for  the  greater  part,  for  pro- 
paganda purposes  ;  —  or  those  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  by  7.500  p.  cent  (1.433  millions  instead  of  19), 
except  that  they  now  include  the  ((  camouflaged  »  Si- 
cherheitspolizei  (1.200  million  marks),  etc... 

But  even  accepting  the  German  total  figures  of  all 
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the  budgets  for  1920  :  116.000  million  marks  (expendi- 
tune)  ;  this  is  equal  tO'  29.000  million  francs  (actual) 
or  an  actual  franc  charge  of  4S3  francs  yer  head.  The 
French  charge  (ordinary  and  extraordinary  budgets; 
and  special  budget,  recoverable  from  Germany,  God 
knows  when),  is,  on  a  total  of  44.000  million  francs, 
4.400  francs  per  head,  Poor  Germany  ! 


Attention  has  several  times  been  drawn  to  the  low 
rates  of  certain  German  indirect  taxes.  This  is,  for 
instance,  how  the  taxes  on  spirits  are  apportionned  in 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  (in  gold  marks 
per  head,  so  as  to  have  a  common  measure)  : 


As  to  sugar,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  tax  is 
still  (or  was  only  a  few  wedks  ago)  (1)  that  provided 
eighteen  years  ago  (1903)  of  14  marks  per  double  cent- 
ner. The  price  of  sugar  (wholesale)  was  in  1913,  40 
marks,  alnd  the  tax  represented  35  %  — ,  the  price  is 
now  280  marks,  and  the  tax  of  14  M.  represents  5  %  ; 
and  even  '2  per  cent,  if  the  retail  price  is  taken  into 
account.  How  do  things  stand  in  England  ?  The  Natio- 
nal Assembly  of  the  Reich  refused,  in  1919,  tO'  increase 
the  tax  from  14  to  30  marks. 

Re  sugar,  is  it  allowable  to  make  the  passing  remark 
that  Germany  produced  1.090.000  tons  of  raw  Sugar 
in  19^0  ;  France,  (with  71  %  of  her  beetroot  crop  in  the 
devastated  regions),  325.000  only,  against  a  pre-war 
sugar  consumption  (refined)  of  750.000  tons. 

The  debt  per  head  in  Germany  and  France. 

Always  counting  four  actual  marks  to  the  actual 
franc  (and  I  am  thus,  I  repeat,  favouring  Germany)  we 
get  the  following  comparision  : 

(1)  This  was  written  iin  the  middle  of  may. 


Some  German  taxes. 


Tax  on  spirits 
Gold  marks  per  head 


Great  Britain 

France   

Germany   


75 
11.7 
1.4 
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Actual  franc 
debt  per  head 
Interior  debt     Exterior  debt 

Germany   1.044  10 

France    5.353  2.102 


And  we  read  only  tbe  other  day  that  the  Saving 
Banks  of  the  New  Gross  Berlin  had  2.130  million  marks 
deposits. 

Poor  Germany  1 


Marseilles.  May  16th  1921. 


V 

THE  UPPER  SILESIAN  PROBLEM 


Unpublished. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, 

To  the  French  a  man  in  the  street  »  it  seems  that 
the  Upper  Sileisian  Protolem  should  not  be  so'  difficult 
to  isolve  ;  —  of  course  in  conformity  with  the  Treaty 
of  Versailleis,  which  we  all  desire  to  respect,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  with  the  letter 
of  the  Treaty. 

The  plebiscite  of  march  20th  gives  an  overwhelming 
majority  to  the  Germans  in  the  ten  districts  of  Kreuz- 
burtg,  Rosenberg,  Oppeln,  (town  and  country),  Lubli- 
nitz,  Ober-)Glogau,  Kosel,  Leobschutz,  Ratibor  (town  and 
country),  considered  as  a  luhole  (for  in  certain  districts, 
in  Lublinitz  for  instance,  the  majority  is.  small  :  1.800 
in  favor  of  the  Germans,  on  a  total  of  29.000,  —  as 
follows  (leaving  out  tens  and  units)  : 

Germans   •   359.500 

Poilas    93.900 


German  majority    265.600 

These  ten  northern  and  south-western  districts  are 
contiguous,  and  the  ((  geographical  conditions  »  which, 
according  to  paragr.  5  of  the  Annex  to  article  88  of 
the  Treaty,  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  will  be 
respected. 

But  the  same  holds  good  for  the  twelve  remaining 
districts  of  Gross  Strehlitz,  Tost,  Tarnowitz,  Beuthen 
(town  and  country),  Kattowitz  (town  and  country)  Ko- 
nigshiitte,  Gleiwitz,  Hindenburg  (Zarye),  Rybnik  and 
Pless.  They  also  form  a  geographical  i<^/ioZe,  in  the  east 
and  south-east,  conterminous  with  Poland.  Here  the 
plebisicite  gave  the  following  reisults  : 

Poles   383.100 

Germans    361.600 


Polish  majority 


21.500 
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The  miajority  is  small,  but  there  it  is.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  the  point  to  remiemher  that,  if  the  absurd 
and  unjust  system  of  allowing  a  vote  to  all  the  persons 
borji  in  the  plebiscite  area,  without  any  distinction, 
had  not  been  adopted,  (against  Poland),  the  Germans, 
in  this  area,  would  only  have  had  361.000  —  97.000  = 
264.600  votes,  and  the  Polish  majority  luould  have  been 
not  of  21.500  but  of  118.500. 

I  repeat  that  the  system  of  allovin^g  the  destiny  of  a 
country  to  be  decided  by  those  w^ho  simply  happen  to 
have  been  horn  there  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
whose  ancestors  have  occapied  the  soil  for  centuries,  is 
absurd  and  unjust.  I  have  several  English  friends  who 
were  born  in  China  —  of  English  Consuls,  Chinese 
Customs  Officers,  etc.,  or  merchants,  —  who  had  spent 
there  often  many  more  years  than  the  German  <(  fonc- 
tionnaires  »  or  •engineers  in  Silesia  ;  I  was  born  there 
myself.  None  of  us  are  Chinamen  at  that  ;  —  or  would 
dream  to  be  entitled  to  settle  whether  Kwangtung 
should  remain  attached  to  the  Northern  Government 
or  start  on  its  own  hoo^  ;  —  with  Sun  Yat  Sen. 

When  it  is  remembered  there  were  187.000  ((  out- 
voters ))  of  this  kind  who  took  part  in  the  plebiscite  of 
march  last  ;  —  the  sons  of  German  Officials  or  officers 
or  engineers,  who  were  there  en  passant  and  belonged 
to  the  race  which  has  trodden  the  Poles  under  foot  for 
centuries,  treated  their  children  in  the  schools  in  the 
way  we  know  ;  —  perhaps  some  little  indulgence  might 
have  been  meeted  out  to  those  who,  after  having  been 
kept  waiting  for  close  upon  two  years  before  they 
could  make  their  will  known,  finally  lost  their  patience 
when,  after  this  long  probation,  they  were  told,  imme- 
diately after  the  plebiscite,  by  the  unanimity  of  the  Ger- 
man Press  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Freiheit, 
that  the  whole  of  Upper  Silesia  was  to  remain  German. 

The  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  to  set  free 
the  oppressed.  Nobody  had  the  slightest  hesitation,  — • 
and  rightly,  —  to  emancipate  the  Czechs  ;  though  that 
entailed  that  they  should  keep  from  2  to  3  million 
Germans  under  their  sway  ;  —  but  when  it  comes  to 
leaving  from  2  to  300.000  Germans  to  the  Poles,  why 
should  it  be  a  different  question  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Vertsailles, 
—  which  we  all  mean  and  are  bound  to  respect  — ,  the 
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proiviision  of  paragr.  5  of  the  Annex  to  article  88,  speci- 
fically mentions  that  regard  must  he  paid,  beside®  the 
wishes  of  the  inhahitants,  to  the  «  economic  »  condi- 
tions of  the  case. 

Here  we  receive  an  unexpected  support  from  the 
Germians  in  favour  of  the  handing  over  to  Poland  of 
the  part  of  Polish  Upper  Silesia  which  contains  the 
industrial  hasdn.  Several  tim^es  during  the  war,  — 
notahly  in  reports  of  the  Chamher  of  Commerce  of 
Oppeln  in  1915  ahd  1916  ;  in  a  Memorandum  of  nov. 
1917  of  the  ((  Union  of  Mine  proprietors  and  Ironmas- 
ters »  of  Kattowitz,  —  and  in  several  other  documents 
(the  full  text  of  which  we  have),  it  was  proved,  by 
undiiSputable  arguments,  that  Upper  ,Silesia,  (and, 
pratically,  it  was  the  induistrial  basin  that  wals  consi- 
dered), could  not  live  without  Poland. 

Now  that  the  Poles  put  forward  exactly  the  same 
arguments,  —  (if  it  was  necessary,  I  could  give  them  ; 
they  are  perfectly  convincing),  —  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  they  are  worth  nothing  simply  because  they 
are  presented  by  the  Poles. 

British  public  opinion  has,  from  the  first,  realized, 
I  hope,  that  Frenchmen  felt  strongly  on  this  subject. 
I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  and  to  regret,  that  our 
reaction  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  utterly  unexpected 
((  philippic  i»  has,  in  isome  cases,  overstepped  the 
bounds  ;  —  but  perhaps  our  friends  over  the  Channel 
will,  after  this  letter,  understand  better  the  causes  of 
that  reaction,  and  why  we  consider,  from  all  we  know 
—  (I  have  not  said  one  word  of  what  we  know  also,  — 
as  we  are  there,  —  of  th«  German  provocations  against 
the  Poles;)  —  ;  why  we  consider,  then,  that  the  results 
of  the  plebiscite  in  Eastern  Upper  Silesia,  interpreted 
in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  en- 
title the  Poles  to  have  what  the  Germans  admitted, 
before  the  War  to  be  a  Polish  country  (See,  among 
others,  Meyers  Konversations  Lexicon,  T,  xiv,  p.  512-13), 
including  the  industrial  basin.  This,  as  a  friendly  war- 
ning. 

I  am,  etc... 

Marseilles,  May  22nd  1921. 


VI 

FRANCE  AND  PEACE 


1 

To  th^  Editor  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  (i). 
Sir, 

Britishers  have  realised  more  and  more  that,  if  their 
motto  is  ((  Peace  before  all  things  »,  because  they  have 
every  security  they  can  wish  for,  from  the  naval  and 
Colonial  standpoint,  our  motto  can  only  be  «  iPeace, 
with  security,  before  all  things.  » 

But  here  our  friends  over  the  Channel  must  have 
regard  to  two  points  : 

1.  They  must  avoid  the  use  of  such  words  as  «  panic- 
stricken  ))  —  it  was  employed  only  the  other  day  by  a 
very  important  English  paper  (2)  —  when  they  alluae 
to  the  feeling  of  France  towards  a-  possible  resurrection 
of  German  Imperialism.  We  are  particularly  «  tou- 
chy »,  (you  must  take  us  as  we  are),  on  this  subject. 

2.  They  must  not  talk  of  our  desire  to  destroy  Ger- 
many. Of  course,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  forget,  for 
many  a  day,  the  way  Germany-  declared  the  war  and 
waged  it.  Too  much  blood,  too  many  ruins,  are  between 
us.  But  those  ruins,  precisely,  speak  loud  ;  they  must 
be  materially  repaired  (though  some  —  those  we  loved 
best  on  account  of  the  oentury-long  memories  mixed  up 
with  them  —  can  never  be  restored).  We  have  many 
defects  ;  but  we  are  not  stupid.  We  perfectly  realize 
that  our  rights,  as  creditors,  are  woven  up'  with  the 
prosperity  of  our  d'ebtor. 

Where  we  differ  (with  some  Englishmen  at  least)  is 
on  the  capacity  of  the  debtor  and  the  best  means  of 
making  him  pay.  He  is  only  beginning  to  pay...  after 
close  upon  two  years  of  squabblings  and  continual 
efforts  to  evade  his  debt,  encouraged,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  by  those  whO'  from  the  very  beginning  told  him, 

(1)  Published  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  may  27th  1921. 

(2)  The  Manchester  Guardian.  See  above  p.  17. 
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in  English  books  which  had  an  enoirmouis  circulation, 
that  he  could  not  pay  —  ;  who  still  maintain  that  he 
cannot  pay. 

That  we  ohtained  something,  at  Spa  in  the  first 
instance',  and,  the  other  day,  in  London,  only  under 
menace  and  on  hoth  occaisions  only  by  sacrificing  a 
part  of  our  just  due  —  surely  these  two  facts,  letting 
alone  scores  of  others  —  can  explain  that  we  feel  very 
dubious  indeed  about  Germany's  real  intentions,  and 
why  we  mean  to"  keep  our  eyeis  open  and  our  sainctions 
(which  events,  up  to  a  fortnight  ago,  have  proved  to 
be  absolutely  necessary)  ready,  in  case  of  default. 

This,  some  people  say,  is  not  conducive  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  May  we  ask  them  if  a  non-restored  and 
financially  ruined  France,  deeply  sensitive:,  as  she 
always  is,  to  an  injustice,  would  make  any  more  for 
the  peace  we  all  desire  and  are  sadly  in  need  of  ? 

For  we  must  not  only  have  peace  with  safety,  but 
peace  with  justice.  As  I  said  ,in  the  public  lecture  the 
University  of  Manchester  did  me  the  great  honour  of 
asking  me  to  give  in  December  last,  nobody  can  say 
what  would  happen  if  France  was  finally  faced  by  the 
fact  that  the  brunt  of  the  financial  and  economic 
ccnsequences  of  the  war  —  after  the  brunt  of  the  war 
itself  —  was  tO'  be  set  on  her  shoulders  and  not  on 
those  of  the  aggressor. 

Germany  is  going  to  suffer,  naturally,  but  she  is 
going  to  suffier  justly,  and  not  out  of  proportion  with 
her  piosisibilities,  if  time  is  taken  into  a:ccount.  But 
there  is,  of  course,  the  danger  that,  as  time  wears  on, 
and  her  strength  is  restored,  she  may  be  tempted  to 
leave  the  reparations  unfinished.  That  also  must  be 
provided  for. 

It  is  this  same  question  of  justice  which  is  our  gui- 
ding principle  in  the  Upper  Silesian  problem.  Some 
people  sieem  to  think  it  is  against  our  interest  to^  depri- 
ve Germany  of  the  Silesian  industrial  basin.  What  we 
want  to  have  regard  to  is  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and 
justice.  Let  Germany  have,  by  all  means,  the  ten  dis- 
tricts —  forming  a  geoigraphical  whole  —  in  which 
there  is  a  large  German  majority.  Let  the  twelve 
remaining  (which  include  the  industrial  basin  and 
constitute  also  a  connected  geographical  whole,  conter- 
minous to  Poland)  be  given  to  the  Poles,  who  are  there 
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in  a  small  but  unmistakable  majority,  a  majority 
which  would  ha,Ve  been  for  greater  (118,500  instead  ol 
21,500)  but  for  the  injustice  of  allowing  people  who 
happened  simply  to  have  been  born  in  Upper  Silesia 
(sons  of  the  oppressors  ;  close  upon  200,000  of  them)  to 
enjoy  an  equal  vote  with  those  who^  have  always  been 
the  real  stock  of  the  country  (Mr.  Lloyd  George's  his- 
tory notwithstanding),  and  suffered  for  centuries  from 
the  invaders  of  their  country. 

There  is  another  argumient  which  cannot  be  overloo- 
ked. Article  88  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (§  5  of  its 
Annex)  specifically  mientions  that  regard  must  be  paid, 
besides  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  <(  econo- 
mic »  conditions  of  the  case.  We  have  any  amount  of 
German  technical  literature  on  the  necessity  of  union 
with  Poland  for  the  very  life  of  the  Upper  Silesian 
industrial  baisin.  The  arguments,  which  are  exceedin- 
gly strong,  cannot  now  be  laid  aside  simply  becatise 
they  are  presented  by  the  Poles. 

((  Fundamentum  regni  Justicia  »,  says  the  old  Latin 
brocard.  The  same  holds  good  for  the  foundation  of 
peace,  if  it  is  to  be  the  permanent  one  we  all  long  for 
and  stand  so  much  in  need  of.  —  Yours  truly, 

Marseilles,  May  23rd  1921. 

2 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Westminster  Gazette. 

The  W.  G.  graciously  inserted  (june  Uth)  a  second 
letter  of  minCy  on  the  same  subject^  commenting 
on  the  leading  article  Mr.  Spender  was  kind 
enough,  with  a  courtesy  I  shall  not  forget,  to 
devote  to  the  first. 

But,  as  a  part  of  the  argument  has  already  appeared 
(see  above,  ZVj,  it  seems  needless  to  give  it  again, 
in  full.  A  whole  paragraph  is,  therefore,  omitted. 

Sir, 

May  I  trespass  once  more  on  your  courtesy  in  asking 
you  to  insert,  if  possible  ,the  few  following  reflections 
on  your  leading  article  of  friendly  comment  on  my  last 
letter  on  «  the  French  point  of  view  ». 


I 
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I  do  not  wish  to  raise  secondary  questions,  such  as 
the  allusion  you  make  to  the  War  of  1870,  which  it  is 
really  perfectly  impoissihle,  for  many  reasons,  to  com- 
pare, in  any  way,  with  the  war  of  1914-18.  I  want  to  get 
at  essentials  as  quickly  as  poissible. 

You  say  your  concern  is  that  you  «  seiem  to-  see  a 
«  strong  under-current  of  opinion  in  France  that  the 
((  Franco  German  feud  is  an  unavoidahle  fatality..., 
<(  and  a  correisp ending  hardening  of  opinion  on  the 
((  same  lines  in  Germany  itself  ».  If  my  article  gave^ 
you  that  impression,  it  is  because  it  Is  impossible  in  a 
short  letter  on  an  enormously  complex  subject  to  do 
justice  to  all  the  aspects  of  that  subject.  My  point  was 
to  show  that  what  France  insists  on  having  is  not  : 
«  la  pa,ix,  tout  court  »,  but  peace  with  security  and 
justice,  this  last  element  being,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
sine  qua  non  condition  of  peace.  Is  that  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  Germiany  ? 

Because  we  lay  stress  on  thotse  two  essentials,  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  want  to  destroy  as  you  say 
the  Bismairkian  Ermpire.  What  we  are  at  is  Bismar- 
kian  Imperialism  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  we  are  at 
one  with  you  on  this  point.  It  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  War  that  was  forced  on  both  of  us  ; 
and,  surely,  it  cannot  already  have  been  lost  sight  of. 
Of  course  it  entails  some  modification  of  pre-war  poli- 
cies. 

But  it  does  not  imply  that  we  want  to  «  destroy  » 
Germany  ;  —  in  the  political  and  economic  sense  you 
seem  to  take  as  implied  by  what  I  have  said. 

From  the  economic  point  of  view  (the  only  one  I  can 
touch  upon,  if  my  letter  is  to  keep  to  reasonable 
lengths)  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  great  exaggeration 
to  pretend  that  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
is  going  to  reduce  Germany  to  a  poor,  helpless,  deso- 
late, insignificant  little  country  of  no  importance,  the 
perisecuted  dwarf,  the  oppressed  underling  of  Europe. 
Germany  still  has  a  population  of  60  million,  that  is 
to  say  of  20  million  or  fifty  per  cent  more  than  France. 
I  am  sorry  the  two  English  newpapers  I  sent  them  to 
could  not  see  their  way  to  publish  a  few  of  the  facts  1 
submitted  to  themi,  the  cognizance  of  which  might 
perhaps  have  done  something  towards  a  juster  appre- 
ciation of  the  French  standpoint. 
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(...  The  question  of  Germiany's  coal  production,  exports, 
budget  and  debt  per  head  is  here  summarized  —  see 
abov-e,  IV...) 

...These,  onoe  again,  are  facts.  I  wish  more  English- 
men would  only  realize  them,  —  which  is  surcely  not 
asking  too  much.  I  wish  tliey  would  only  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to-  this  other  fact  that,  (as  far  as  any 
prevision  is  at  all  poisSLble),  we  are  going  to  receive,  — 
Goid  only  knows  when,  —  68  milliard  gold  marks, 
whereas  our  total  expenses  (reparations,  pensions 
and  interest  included),  will  probahly  amount  to  187 
milliard  francs.  lEven  suppoising  the  economists,  finan- 
ciers and  actuaries,  (for  the  peinsions)  who  have  made 
this  coimpiutatio-n,  have  comjnited  some  mistake,  — 
which  is  not  imposisiible,  --  (some  of  the  factors  are, 
besides,  subject  to  great  variation)  we  are  faced  by 
the  hard  fact,  that  we,  the  aggressed,  the  devastated  — 
and  the  victors,  —  are  going  to  have,  in  any  case,  to 
take  much  more  money  out  of  own  reduced  pocket 
than  the  wilful  aigressor  has  to  pay  to  us. 

If  this  was  a  little  better  known,  —  as  it  ought  to 
be,  —  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  —  we  would 
perhaps  hear  a  little  lesis  about  the  French  desire  to 
((  destroy  0).  Germany  ;  —  and  haVe  a  little  more  of  the 
practical  sympathy  we  think  we  deserve. 

We  hope  that,  after  the  speeches  of  M.  Briand  — , 
and  the  big  majorities  who  approved  them,  both  in  the 
Chamber  and  Senate,  —  we  shall  also  hear  no  more 
about  O'ur  ((  underhand  »  manoeuvres  concerning  the 
Ruhr.  We/  were  perfectly  frank  about  this  problem  : 
though  some  Frenchmen  thought,  from  the  first,  we 
were  mistaken  on  some  of  its  aspects  ;  notably  on  its 
possibility  and  inconveniences  of  more  than  one  sort. 

As  to  Silesia,  it  is  a  question  of  the  simple  applica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  and  of  justice,  as  I  said  in  my  first 
letter.  But,  I  must  repeat,  once  more,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly aistounding  that  we  should  never  read  —  (as  far, 
at  leaist,  as  I  am  aware)  —  anything  in  the  British 
press  about  the  numerous  protests  of  the  German 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Oppeln  in  1915  and  1916  ;  — 
not  a  word  about  the  Memorandum  of  the  «  Union  of 
Mine  proprietors  and  Ironmasters  »  of  Kattowitz,  of 
nov.  1917,  —  (the  text  of  which  we  have)  —  ;  all  proving 
that  Upper  Silesia  —  and  especially  the  «  industrial 
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basin  »  oif  tha,t  pro'viiioe,  —  could  not  live  without 
Poland.  Now  that  the  same  saddle  is  on  the  other 
horse,  it  has,  all  of  a  sudden,  become  absolutely  unfit 
to  sit  upon. 

At  any  rate,  the  case  bein^g  such  as  I  have  made 
it  out  to  be,  we  sincerely  hope  we  are  not  going  to  be 
any  more  upbraided  as  the  disturbers  of  Peace.  We 
waint  it  ;  we  need  it  ;  but  we  are  alive  to  the  real 
conditions  of  its  genuiness  and  permanency.  As  to  the 
moral  atmosphere  which  is  more  important  than  any- 
thing else  to  its  final  establishment  and  continuance,  — 
outside  the  fundamental  of  justice,  which  is  a  part  of 
that  very  atmosphere  ;  —  we  do  not  think  it  is  incom- 
patible with  prudence,  foresight,  and,  —  as  to  Franco- 
German  relations  —  the  necessary  and  respectable 
dignity  and,  aloofness  of  Grief.  This  does  not  imply, 
however,  an  unbreachable  hate  —  (explicable,  —  and 
to  be  feared  — ,  as  it  must  be,  after  certain  German 
misdeeds,  such  as  the  conditions  which  accompanied 
the  evacuation  of  young  French  girls  at  Lille  ;  —  or 
the  treatment  of  certain  of  our  prisonners  ;  etc.)  —  ; 
no  more  than  an  eternal  feud,  partaking  of  the 
unbeniding  and  unending  rigidity  of  the  pre-christian 
Fatum  your  leading  article  of  may  27th  alludes  to. 

Believe  me,  etc... 

Marseilles,  June  8th  1921  (1). 

(1)  This  was  written  before  thie  late  scandalous  acquit- 
tals of  Leipzig  (july  12th  1921). 


VII 

THE  POST-WAR  POLICY  OF  FRANCE 


This  «  Note  »  was,  through  the  kind  channel  of  Sir 
Charles  Oman,  K.  B.  E.,  M.  P.,  sent  to  the  Students 
Umon,ai  Oxford,  where,  on  May  5th  i92i,  a  majority 
vote  of  21  pronounced  itself  against  an  alliance  with 
France. 

It  has  since  been  realized  :  1^  that  the  discussion  was 
only  followed  by  a  very  limited  number  of  students  ; 
and  2°,  that  undue  importance  had  been  attached  to 
the  vote  as  representative.  But  the  harm  was,  none  the 
less,  done  in  France^  where  it  is  natural  that  conside- 
ration should  be  given  to  a  manifestation  in  the  pre- 
mier University  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  ;  and  the  re- 
lative importance  of  the  political  «  clubs  »  in  Oxford 
ignored. 

Besides,  the  accusations  set  forth  against  France  at 
the  Students  Union  are  current  in  certain  English  poli- 
tical milieux,  publications  (the  widely-read  Nation,  for 
instance,  as  to  our  «  militarism  or  books,  (i)  And 
these  calumnies  must  be  answered. 

The  military  dictatorship  of  France 

...The  general  charge  is  that,  as  the  «  military  dic- 
tator ))  of  Europe  France  is  an  obstacle  to  its  equili- 
brium. Let  us  see  to  this  first  ;  the  other  counts  will 
be  examined  aftervs/^ards. 

Where  is  the  ((.  dictatorship  »  ?  We  have  had  every 
possible  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  Germany  that, 
after  one  year,  she  should  at  last  begin,  at  Spa,  to 
perform  a  reasonable  part  of  her  treaty  obligations  as 
to  the  coial  she  owed  us,  in  exchange  for  the  systematic 
destruction  of  fifty  per  cent  of  our  mines  ;  and  that 
only,  by  paying  for  it,  partly,  out  of  our  own  pockets. 
A  remarquable  act  for  a  dictator. 

It  has  taken  two  years,  a  further  occupation  of  three 
ports  on  the  Rhine,  and  a  new  ultimatum,  to  get  Ger- 

(1)  H.  N.  BRAiLSFORD,  After  the  Peace  ;  —  norman  angell. 
The  European  Chaos,  etc... 
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many's  final  acceptance  of  an  already  signed  Treaty, 
and  the  first  carrying  out  of  its  financial  clauses  ; 
and  that  only  by  abandoning  a  large  part  of  our  due  ; 
and  by  being  faced  by  the  fact  that,  if  Germany  ever 
pays  u®,  —  God  knows  when,  —  68  milliard  gold 
marks,  —  we  know  perfectly  well  the  reconstitution 
of  our  invaded  regions  (representing  a  surface  equal 
to  about  half  England  proper,  in  the  richest  part  of 
France),  and  the  payement  of  the  pensions  to  the  fa- 
milies of  onr  1.357.000  dead  and  onr  700.000  mutilated 
and  reformed  men,  —  these  two  burdens,  —  imposed 
on  us  by  Germany,  —  are  going  to  cost  us  more  than 
double  the  sum  she  will  perhaps  never  entirely  pay. 
An  unheard  of  patiemce,  an  inimitable  generosity  in  a 
«  dictator  »  !  Some  Frenchmen,  (among  whom  I  must 
not  be  counted),  —  are  persuaded,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  the  <(  dictatorship  »  which  obtained  those  surpri- 
siuig  results  was  not  on  this  side^  of  the'  Channel.  I  do 
not  at  all  wish  to  press  this  point,  as  I  do  not  in  the 
least  believe  in  the  correction,  or  the  pratical  use,  of 
the  famous  argament  :  ((  Yon're  another  ».  —  I  simply 
mention  this  as  a  fact  it  is  useful  for  you  to  be  cogni- 
zant of,  and  which  may  contribute  to  explain  what 
may  have  surprised,  and  perhaps  a  little  hurt,  some 
Englishmen,  —  viz  the  reserve  with  which,  in  a  large 
part  of  the  French  press,  recent  English  overtures  as  to 
a  special  alliance  with  France  have  been  received.  But 
this  is  an  entirely  different  question  ;  —  and  my  task 
is  already  heavy  enough. 

The  «  military  dictators  »  of  Europe  !  Because  we 
still  have  under  arms  a  pretty  large  army  ?  What 
about  the  British  fleet  ?  It  is  for  security  only,  will 
you  reply.  Surely,  being  next-door  neighbours  to  the 
country  which  started  the  most  a,wfull  War  the  world 
has  ever  suffered  from,  and  conducted  it  in  the  way 
everybody  knows,  —  after  having  already  invaded  us 
three  times  in  one  century,  —  (and  how  many  times  if 
we  consider  our  whole  history  as  a  nation)  — ;  having 
still  the  miarks  in  our  flesh,  we  are  entitled  to  take 
elementary  precautions.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  repeat 
an  argument  which  has  been  put  forward  ad  nauseam. 
But,  as  there  is  no  ceasing  in  the  accusation,  there  can 
be  no  ceasing  in  the  reply.  Precautions  are  the  more  ne- 
cessary that,  not  only  did  we  only  get  from  the  British 
Government  a  conditional  promise  of  support  In  case  of 
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a  new  attack,  —  (and  it  would  be  invidiouis  to  examine 
the  point  whether  the  condition  was,  or  not,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  British  Government,  never  to  be 
fulfilled  — )  ;  but,  when  the  Britisih  Government,  three 
times  following,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  novem- 
ber  16th  1920,  was  asked  whether,  in  case  the  American 
senate  would  not  ratify  President  Wilson's  promise, 
it  would  give  the  necessary  aid  ;  —  it  diistinctly  refused 
to  be  committed,  there  and  then,  to  any  policy.  A  little 
more  generosity  would,  without  doubt,  have  been  more 
skilful.  Of  course  this  silence,  —  with  an  emphasis,  — 
was  noted  in  France.  With  what  many  Frenchmen 
cannot  but  consider  as  a  rather  undue  stress  laid  on 
the  ncicessity  of  our  sacrificing  too  large  a  part  of  our 
just  due  (with  the  result  just  pointed  out)  ;  but  espe- 
cially with  the  campaign  systematically  led,  in  favour 
of  Germany,  from  the  beginning,  by  a  small,  but  very 
restless,  very  loud-speaking  and  unceasingly  writing 
group  of  Englishmen,  —  whose  influence  the  French 
public  at  large,  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  misled  to  exa- 
geraie  ;  —  through  those  three  causes,  many  things 
may  be  explained. 

Why  France  needs  a  strong  army. 

But,  once  more,  this  is  another  question,  through  it 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject.  A  strong  army  is 
just  as  much  a  vtal  necessity  for  us,  —  until  the  Lea- 
gue of  Nations  is  in  a  more  effective  state  and  men's 
minds,  —  and  hearts,  —  have  changed,  —  as  a 
strong  Navy  for  you.  You  have  never  heard  or  read  hi 
France,  —  at  least  formulated  by  any  group  of  impor- 
tance, —  of  an  indictment  against  you  as  the  ((  Naval 
Dictators  »  not  of  Europe,  but  of  the  World.  You  need 
your  big  Navy  tO'  defend  your  commerce,  your  colonies 
and  your  shores.  We  are  in  just  the  same  isituation, 
with,  as  to  our  country,  a  more  acute;  danger  from 
propinquity  and  the  faict  that  it  has  juist  served,  for 
over  four  years,  as  the  battleground  for,  at  one  time, 
close  upon  ten  million  of  men  ;  as  a,  laboratory  for 
the  moist  ingenious  dsevices  oif  mMerial  destruction 
science  has  ever  invented.  We  are  still  flesh  to  flesh 
with  a  people  who  is  only  beginning  to  realize  it  was 
beaten  in  the  War  ;  a  very  uncertain  majority  of 
whose  representatives  have  acknowledged,  scarcely  a 
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month  ago,  this  fa,ct  ;  ifeweir  of  whom  still  are  honestly 
desirouis  of  making  amends  for  their  misdeeds  —  a 
people  who  represents  a  population  bigger,  even  now, 
by  50  per  cent  than  our  own.  (60  against  40  million 
of  men). 

And  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  echoes  of  Mr.  M. 
Lindsay's  speech  at  Oxfoird,  there  is  a  majority  of 
young  Oxford  men  (1)  who  are'  persuaded  that  France 
is  bent  on  <(  parcelling  out  ))  the  German  Fatherland  ; 
on  oppressing  and  ((  destroying  »  (how  o'ften  have  we 
not  read  the  w^ord  ?)  Germany. 

Even  the  project  of  Marshal  Focb,  —  backed  up,  for 
some  tim-e,  by  the  French  Govarnment  during  the  dis- 
cussions in  Paris,.  —  was  inispired,  not  by  any  diesire 
to  annex  any  portion  of  Germany  —  (the  provinces  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Pvhine  were  to  be  indepiendent, 
under  the  League  of  Nations),  but  by  a  motive  of  secu- 
rity  {s&e>  the  Memorandum  in  Mr.  Tardieu's  book  on  the 
Peace).  The  proof  is  it  was  abandoned  as  soon  a,s  Pre- 
sident Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  offered  an  imme- 
diate military  guarantee  in  case  of  an  unprovoked 
attack  by  Germany,  —  a  guarantee  we  are  still  depri- 
ved of  in  fact  ;  aifter  we  had  given  up  our  point  in 
exchange  for  it. 

What  «  parcelling  out »  of  Germany  are  we  guilty  of, 
in  fact  ?  There  is  no  question,  we  suppose,  of  regretting 
that  Danemark  should  have  recovered  what  sheer 
force  had  taken  from  her  against  the  people's  will  ;  or 
that  Poland  and  France  should  have  come  to  their 
own  again  ;  though  we  now  know,  on  the  authority 
oi  Mr.  Tardleu  (2),  that  our  special  friend  Mr.  Keynes 
made  a  gallant  fight  of  ten  sittings,  of  four  hours 
each,  to  keep  Alsace-Lorraine  for  Germany,  or,  at  leiast, 
to  prer^ent  close  upon  fifty  years  unshaken  fidelity  to 
France,  through  persecution  and  injustice,  from  recei- 
ving its  reward  ;  —  an  attitude  we  shall  never  forgive 
him. 

(1)  Subject  to  the  reservation  made  in  the  short.  Note  of 
introduction  (in  italics)  to  this  paper. 

(2)  La  Paix,  p.  ^69. 
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Is  Germany  «  destroyed  »  ? 

The  prejudice  of  our  desire  of  <(  destroying  »  Geirma- 
ny  is  so  ingrained  into  certain  English  minds  that  I 
may  be  excused  to  repeat  here  a  part  of  what  I  have 
said  elsewhere  about  the  real  situation  of  Germany, 
from  the  economic  point  of  view  (1). 

She  still  has  a  population  of  60  million,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  is  to  say  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  Ca- 
nada and  Australia  put  together,  with  the  superiori- 
ty of  being  massed  into  a  solid,  connected  whole.  She 
still  poisiseisses  (lignite,  expressed  in  coal,  included)  177 
million  tons  of  coal,  with  wants  amounting  to  150  mil- 
lion^ as  against  a  production  of  24  million  tons,  in  1920, 
in  France.  She  exported,  expressed  in  gold  marks,  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  ,1920,  4/7th  of  her  pre-war 
trade  (2)  ;  —  not  a  bad  achievement  for  a  country  sup- 
posed! to  be  in  terrible  straits.  Just  a  little  recent  fact 
more.  According  to  a  report  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
she  bought  in  the  United  States,  —  that  is  to  say  in.  the 
dearest  market  for  a  fallen  mark,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1920-1921,  for  400  million  dollars  worth  of  goods,  that 
is  to  say  for  50  million  dollars  more  than  in  1913.  Is 
this  an  indication  of  utter  ruin  ? 

But  the  most  striking  figures  (3)  are  those  of  the 
head  charge  for  the  budget  and  the  debt,  in  France 
and  Germany  compared. 

Franc  charge  per  head. 

Budget  1920 
ordinary,  extraordinary  Debt 

and  special  Interior  Foreign 

Germany    483  1.044  10 

France    1.100  5.353  2.102 

The  figures  are  extracted  from  the  enquiries  made  at 

(1)  See  above,  the  three  letters  on  :  Poor  Germany  ! 
pp.  26-33.  But  some  truths  must  be  continually  recalled. 

(E)  7/iaths  for  eleven  months  of  1920  compared  with  1913. 
See  above  p.  31. 

(3)  It  is  why  we  do  not  scrupule  to  repeat  them  here  ; 
though  they  have  been  given  above  (IV.  3)  ;  but  not 
exactly  in  the  same  form. 
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Bruxelles  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  by  the^  eixperts 
of  the  Commission  for  Reparations.  Poor  Germany  I 

May  we  hope,  after  this,  to  hear  a  little  less  about 
France's  desire  of  «  destroying  »  Germany,  when  she 
is>  only  trying,  (by  an  .effort  she  certainly  never  dreamt 
she  would  ha,ve  to  make,  against  a  body,  however 
small,  of  opinion  among  her  Allies),  to  get  a  part  of 
her  due,  after  having  won  the  war,  and  suffered  from 
it  more  than  anybody  else,  except  Serbia,  as  to  the  pro- 
portionate loss  of  men  ;  and  more  than  anybody  as  to 
material  dlestructionis  ? 

I  am  afraid  too  many  Britishers  do  not  realize  the 
state  of  mind  to  which  an  absence,  (in  certain  English 
newspapers,  economic  specialists,  and  public  speeches  ; 
I  do  not  forget  the  admirable  British  League  of  Help.) 
of  practical  sympathy  for  our  plight  has  gradually 
brought  a  growing  part  of  the  French  public.  Though 
this  has  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  subject,  it  is 
perhaps  to  the  point  that  the  facts,  as  they  appear  to 
uis,  should  be  restated. 

What  France  is  told  and  its  effect. 

We  ar-e  told,  openly,  in  certain  English  circles  : 
((  Don't  expect  we  shall  rally  to  your  being  paid  by 
«  Germany's  exports,  because  they  will  inconvenience 
((  our  own  ».  And  that  objection  was  translated, 
against  our  advice,  by  the  50  %  import  dues  on  German 
goods  after  the  London  agreement.  It  has  now  been 
reduced  to  26  %.  A  great  many  Frenchman  think  it  is 
still  too  high  (1),  as  a  general  and  indiscriminate 
measure,  if  we  want  to  have  anything  like  the  sums 
we  need. 

We  are  told  :  ((  Recoup  yourselves  in  kind.  »  We 
made,  already,  an  honest  attempt  for  the  restoration 
of  our  mines  during  1919.  The  Germans  immediately 
sent  up  the  prices  of  the  necessary  material  to  such 
heights  that  we  had  absolutely  no  advantage  to  have 
recourse  to  them.  Exactly  the  same  thing  is  now  hap- 
pening for  the  25.000  wooden  houses  offered  by  the 
Germans.  As  they  are  to  be  passed  off  on  their  credit 

(1)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  levied  by  us.  Thus 
are  we  oppressing  Germany.  The  50  %  English  due  is 
still  in  force.  A  distinction  must,  besides,  be  drawn 
between  the  dues  and  the  index. 
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side,  they  have  every  interest  to  count  them  as  high  as 
possible.  And,  mark  you,  those  wooden  houses  cannot 
have  a  very  long  existence,  and  we  shall  have  to-  build 
them  again  in  a  few  years  (1), 

Meanwhile,  we  have  advanced,  out  oi  our  own  poc- 
.kets,  more  than  30.000  7nillion  francs  for  the  reiconsti- 
tution  of  our  ten  invaded  departements  (budget  expen- 
ses and  public  loans),  —  of  which  we  have  not  yet  re- 
covered one  centime.  We  were  faced,  until  a  month 
ago,  by  a  systematic  refusal  of  Germany  to  recognize 
her  debt  ;  —  and  the  Parliamentary  majority  that 
recQgnized  it,  —  only  under  physical  menace,  —  has 
been  exceedingly  small. 

And  we  are  accused  of  a  bullying  Imperialism  in  the 
presence  of  these  facts  ;  which  ought  really  to  be  Det- 
ter  known,  in  Englandi,  and  elsewhere.  It  seems  al- 
most ludicrous.  It  is  certainly  most  immst  ;  and,  as  I 
have  several  times  warned  my  English  friends,  a  rui- 
ned France,  deeply  hurt  in  her  natural  sense  of 
justice,  —  is  quite  as  much  an  element  of  European 
un{rest,  (to'  remain  on  the  ground  we  are  continually 
invited  to  keep  to),  as  a  justly  punished  andl  materially 
inconvenienced  Germany. 

But,  to  return  to  the  political  accusations  which 
recently  found  an  unexpelcted  echo  in  your  great  Uni- 
versity, we  are  confronted  it  appears,  by  two  other 
counts.  We  are  the  supporters  of  Polish  Imperialism  ; 
we  have  signed  a  treaty  with  Hungary. 

France  and  Hungary, 

This  la,st  charge  is  entirely  false.  There  may  have 
been  in  France  a  small  body  of  royalists  who  took  a 
kind  of  romantic  interest  in  the  depoised  king,  —  whose 
personnality,  and  that  of  his  wife,  are'  not  without 
some  attraction,  and  who  is  not  responsible  for  the 
war.  There  may  have  been,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
political  line,  some  historical  theorists,  without  contact 
with  present  day  realities,  who  pictured  up  a  1848 
Hungary  of  liberal  propensities.  There  have  beten  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  that ;  —  (or 

(1)  We  are  even,  accoWicrig  to  the  latest  news,  faced  ; 
with  a  new  difficulty.  Some  people,  it  appears,  object  to 
our  being  paid  in  king.  See,  further  on  p.  61,  note  1. 
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else,  if  it  is  a  sin,  there  must  be  a  general  reckoning  ; 
and  I  cannot  guarantee  who  will  turn  out  to  have 
been  the  worst  sinners),  —  there  have  been  economical 
and  financial  negociations  between  Frenchmen  and 
Hungarians,  on  the  railways,  etc.,  based  on  pre-war 
French  interests  in  Hungary,  —  which  were  large. 
They  ought  to  be  approved  by  thofse  who  are  continual- 
ly preaching  to  us,  in  and  out  oi  season,  the  necessity, 
for  the  peace  of  Europe,  of  returning  to  pre-war  eco- 
nomic relations  and  status.  There  has  never  been 
anything  else.  After  the  speech  of  M.  Briand,  in  tbe 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  June  the  7th,  we  sincerely 
hope  we  are  not  going  to  hear  anything  more  about 
this  pretended  «  treaty  »  with  Hungary. 

France  and  Poland. 

There  remains  the  accusation  of  backing  up  Polis]i 
((  Imperialism  ».  That  the  Poles,  inebriate  with  the 
young  wine  of  liberty,  having  had  their  country  resto- 
red to  them  after  cl^se  upon  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  terrible  oppression,  should  have  unreasonably 
desired  to  get  back  to  their  widest  historical  iron- 
tiers,  —  it  seems  difficult  to  deny  the  fact  (1).  But  it 
was  ceirtainly  not  with  our  connivance.  We  always 
gave  them  counsels  of  moderation  ;  Marshall  Foch 
notably,  —  though,  probably  a  certain  section  of  the 
English  press  no  more  mentioned  at  the  time,  this  un- 
controvertible fact  than  it  has  given  any  prominence 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  great  speech,  under  the  great 

(1)  But  the  reasons  of  the  Polish  advance  on  Kief  at  the 
beginning  of  1920  have  remained  obscure.  It  may  have 
been  a  measure  of  precaution  against  the  Bolchevists, 
who  were  the  first  to  attack,  at  the  end  of  1918,  and  du- 
ring the  first  months  of  1919,  with  the  arms  the  Germans 
of  the  «  ^Baltikum  »  were  careful  to  hand  over  to  them. 
And  the  fact  remains  that  alter  the  taking  of  Kiew 
(march  1920)  it  was  given  over  to  the  Ukrainians  of 
Petliura,  whatever  they  may  have  represented.  In  any 
case  the  legend  of  the  carefully  «  prepared  «  Polish  army 
of  invasion,  sedulously  propagated  in  England,  was 
exploded  by  an  American  Medical  Oifflcer  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
who  lived  among  the  Poles  for  six  months  (see  M. 
Lowenf eld's  letter  to  the  Times  (21.  8/20). 
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Dome,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary  of  Napoleon  : 

((  Above  War,  theire  is  Peace.  » 

What  is  perfectly  true  is,  that  .  while  otheirs  were 
giving  an  indirect  aid  to  the  Bolshevists  by  publicly 
rebuking  the  Poles  for  not  being  prepared  to  accept 
their  terms,  —  (only  to  be  obliged,  shortly  afterwards., 
to  make  amends,  and  to  declare,  at  Lucerne,  (23.  VIII. 
20),  that  the  Bolshevists  had  ((  sought  to  impose  upon 
((  Poland  conditions  incompatible  with  national  inde- 
pendence )))  —  we  threw  ourselves  wholeheartedly  to 
the  help  of  Poland,  and  contributed  to  renew,  with  a 
bunch  of  our  officers,  the  miracle  of  the  Marne.  That 
day  we  not  only  saved  the  dearly  recovered  Polish  in- 
dependence, but,  for  the  second  time,  the  liberty  ol 
Europe.  It  would  be  exagerated  to  expect  any  grati- 
tude for  this  public  service  ;  but  we  think  we  are  at 
least  entitled  to  some  consideration  for  it. 

What  we  disapprove  and  ivhat  we  sympathize 
with  in  Poland. 

We  do  not  approve  every  thing  Poland  does,  and!  w^e 
specifically  regret  her  attitude  towardis  the  Lithua- 
nians and  the  occupation  of  Wilna  (1),  —  but,  outside 
any  consideration  of  political  interest,  all  our  sympa- 
tliy  goes  out  to  a  noble,  heroically  brave,  and  long 
suffering  Nation  who  represented  civilisation  in  Eas- 
tern Europe  long  before  any  one  else  ;  had  a  printing 
house  only  six  years  after  one  had  been  started  in  Pa- 
ris ;  —  instituted  what  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
public  Ministry  of  Education  in  Europe  ;  was  always 
glad!  to  welcome  strangers  (including,  for  her  misfor- 
tune, the  Germans),  and  had  such  a  love  for  liberty 
that  she  admitted  the  unpractical  absurdity  of  the  ((  li- 
berum  veto  ».  And  we  know  what  she  suffered  from 
her  three  neighbours,  especially  from  the  two  biggest. 

(1)  Some  allowance  however  must  be  made  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  birth-place  of  Marshall  Pilsudzki,  and  un- 
doubtably,  a  Polish  town  in  Lithuanian  sourroundings. 
Dantzig,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  given  to  Poland  be- 
cause it  was  a  German  town  in  Polish  surroundings.  So 
the  same  fact  bears  differant  consequences  according  as 
those  who  are  to  benefit  by  it  are,  or  are  not,  persons 
Qratx.  ' 
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We  know  something  of  her  history,  both  past  and  re- 
cent, which  is,  unfortunately,  more  than  what  every- 
body can  say.  We  have  noit  forgotten  the  little  children 
flogged,  only  a  few  years  before  the  war,  by  Prussian 
s€hoolmaiS,teirs  because  they  said  their  prayers  in  Po- 
lish ;  nor  the  gentle  ways  of  the  Imperial  Colonization 
Commission,  which  spent  500  million  marks  in  buying 
up  with  the  help  of  a  special  law,  Polish  property  in  the 
Eastern,  Provinces,  out  of  which  Poleis  were  kicked  to 
make  room  for  100. OOO  Germans  ,settlers.  We  know  the 
proportion  of  Government  officials  of  all  isorts,  hign 
and  low,  in  the  administration  proper,  the  judiciary, 
the  schools,  the  railways,  the  mines,  the  post  and  tele- 
graphs, the  forests,  agriculture,  finance,  etc,  etc...  — 
all  brought  in,  —  in  thousands,  —  to  «  prussify  »  the 
land. 

It  was  nevertheless  the  children  of  these  men  —  for 
the  moist  part  with  no  real  link  with  the  soil,  and  of  the 
Germans  «  settled  ))  in  tlie  way  we  have  just  recalled,  — 
187.000  of  them  —  (or,  at  least,  an  enormous  majority 
of  these  187.000)  —  who  were  allowed,  by  a  crying  in- 
justice, to  vote,  as  Poles  in  the  Upper  Silesian  plebis- 
cite. 

This  unfair  handicap  notwithstanding,  the  Poles  ha- 
ve a  m,ajority  —  a  small  one,  —  (but  it  is  even  astoni- 
shirug  it  should  exist  at  all,  if  "the  means  of  pressure  on 
the  people,  by  the  big  land-owners  and  mine  proprie- 
tors, are  taken  into  account),  —  a  majority  all  the 
same  in  the  Eiaistern  and  Southen  districts  taken  as  a 
whole,  including  the  industrial  basin  (IJ. 

There  is  another  argument  we  never  hear  at  all 
about,  in  the  English  papers,  though  it  is  very  stri- 
king, and  that  is  the  innumerable  Memorandums  and 
letters  —  (some  have  been  published),  in  which,  for 
three  years  following,  in  1915,  1916  and  1917,  the  Ger- 
mans proved  that  the  Upper  Silesian  basin  could  not 
live  without  Poland.  Now  that  exactly  the  same  argu- 
ment is  taken  up  by  the  Poles,  —  it  is,  —  it  appears,  — 
worth  nothing  at  all. 

We  must  stick  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles    and    be  . 
just  to  the  Poles.  France  does  not  ask    for  anything 
else.  We  are  not  «  Imperialists  »  for  all  that. 


(1)  See  above,  p.  37, 
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The  real  a  Imperialists  ». 

The  real  and  impenitent  Imiperialists  are  those,  who, 
only  the  otLer  day,  in  the  seemingly  unobtrusive  Con- 
gress of  Geographers  at  Leipzig,  (june  1921)  decided 
tliat  the  lost  territories  :  Alsace-Lorraine,  Posnania, 
etc.,  shall  continue  to  figure  on  the  school  maps  as 
German  lands  ;  and  who  cheered  the  colleague  among 
them  who  declared  that  this  n^ieasure  would  contribute 
to  strengthen,  in  German  children,  the  spirit  of 
revenge  (1). 

Have  we  won  the  War  ?  Have  we  inaugurated,  amid 
immense  difficulties  and  some  faults,  a  better  and  jus- 
ter  Europe  ?  Is  it  to  bring  about  the  spectacle  of  a 
batch  of  young  English  intellectuals  arraigning  Fran- 
ce before  their  tribunal  and  condemning  her  unjustly 
—  with  the  approval  of  a  portion.  —  however  small,  — 
of  English  r)ubliclsts,  politicians  and  economists, —  that 
1.350.000  Frenchmen  and  792.000  Britishers  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  ? 

Marseille,  june  15th  1921. 

(1)  On  this  spirit  of  revenge,  see  the  utterances  of  the 
old  Justizrath  to  tlie  friend  of  Dir.  Gilbert  Murray  :  ( 11  tc 
Problem  of  Foreign  Policy^  p  ..).  All  Germans,  of  course, 
are  not  of  that  stamp  —  fibid,  p...)  ;  especially  those  who 
really  fought  the  War. 


VIII 

THE  PAYMENT  OF  THE  GERMAN  INDEMNITY 


This  last  letter  was  adressed  to  the  President  of  the 
British  Committee  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce^  and  to  the  President  of  the  Association  of 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce,  —  with  reference  to 
a  Memorandum  drawn  up,  by  the  Editor  of  The  New 
Commerce,  and  laid  before  the  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce  at  London^  in  june, 
under  the  Utile  of  :  The  Indemnity  and  its  effect  on 
Commerce. 

A  most  courteous  reply  has  been  received,  both  from 
Mr.  Hobson  and  from  Sir  A.  Shirley  Benn.  But  it 
seems  the  exact  bearing  of  the  letter  has  not  been,  — ■ 
1  dare  say  through  my  fault,  —  exactly  caught.  It 
was  not  at  all  meant  to  express  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  sincere  desire  of  the  immense  majority  of 
Englishmen  to  see  justice  done  to  France,  We  are 
quite  convinced  of  this.  Where  we  differ  —  (because, 
really,  outside  many  personal  assurances  to  the  contra- 
ry^ we  are  led  to  think  so  by  a  great  number  of  arti- 
cles in  the  English  dailies^  weeklies  and  reviews),  — 
is  :  a)  on  Germany's  capacity  to  nay  ;  and  b)  on  the 
means  by  luhich  Germany  can  be  made  lo  pay. 

Leaving  aside  the  rest  of  the  letter,  —  the  part 
dealing  with  those  t^^o  points  only  are  here  repro- 
duced ;  —  the  most  important  being  of  course,  —  as 
the  title  announces  :  b). 


Germany's  capacity  to  pay. 

a)  As  to  Germany's  capacity  to  pay  (1)  I  can  recall 
here  two'  facts  only,  hut  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  he  overstated.  Firstly  :  Germany,  as  I  have 
proved,  still  possesses  an  annual  producing  capacity 

(1)  See  above  II.  2  and  the  three  articles  under  IV.  The 
percentage  of  the  industrial  population  left  to  Germany  is 
a  new  argument. 
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of  177  million  tons  of  coal  — ,  or  nearly  four  and  a 
half  times  more  than  France  before  the  war,  with  an 
exportable  surplus  of  27  million  tons  — .  Secondly  : 
except  for  her  iron  and,  to  a  much  smaller  extent, 
her  textile  industry,  she  has  only  suffered  slightly 
from  the  restitution  to  their  lawful  possessors  of  the 
extra-German  territories  she  successively  annexed, 
against  all  justice  ;  and  governed  against  the  most 
natural  and  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  conquered 
non-Germans.  Even  with  the  loss  of  that  part  of  Upper 
Silesia  which  is,  unmistakably,  Polish,  she  will  finally 
have  lost  about  ten  per  cent  of  her  industrial  popu- 
lation (1).  Can  this,  in  all  soberness,  be  considiered 
as  a  K.  o.  blow  ?  I  have  never  seen  this  figure  in  any 
Enigliish  publication,  —  to  my  knowledge  at  least  ;  — ■ 
no  more  than  several  no  less  significant  hard  facts, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is,  this  silence  notwith- 
sisindmg, indispensable  if  a  fair  and  exact  appraise- 
ment of  the  situation  is  to  be  arrived  at.  It  is  also 
to  be  remenbered  that  Germany  has  still  a  population 
of  60  million. 

The  methods  of  payment. 
The  trilemma  of  Mr.  Keynes  and  his  school. 

h)  Now  comes  the  question  of  the  method  of  pay- 
ment of  tjie  indemnity  by  Germany.  And  it  is  here 
we  are  confronted  with  the  seemin,g  dilemma  (or  tri- 
lemma), out  of  which  Mr.  Keynes,  and  his  school,  defy 
us  to  escape. 

Germany,  —  so  they  say  —  ean  only  pay  us  in 
three  ways  :  1°)  by  a  surplus  of  her  exports  over  her 
imports  ;  2°)  by  foreign  securities  of  all  kinds  belong- 
ing to  Germany  ;  3°)  by  putting  German  labour  at  our 
disposal. 

The  labour,  do  they  proceed  to  argue,  France  does 
noit  want  ,*  and  we  can  understand  her  moral  reasons 
for  not  desiring  it.  There  are  no  German  securities, 
.outside  Germany,  left  —  ;  the  Allies  having  taken 
every  one  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  from  the 
Colonies  to  the  fleet,  not  forgetting  the  Bagdad  Bahn, 

(1)  Exactly  10,  7  p.  cent  :  663.834  on  a  total  of  6.190.030 
(census  of  1907  ;  bearing  on  industries  employing  a  mi- 
nimum of  100  hands). 
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German  assets  in  China,  in  the  Balkan  states,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  world  over.  There  only 
remains  the  surplus  of  exports  over  imports.  -But, 
with  the  formidable  advantage  her  low  exchange  gives 
her,  Germany  can  only  pay  her  creditors  by  des- 
troying her  creditors'  industries,  either  by  competing 
with  them  in  their  own  countries  ;  or,  —  if  she  is 
excluded  from  these  countries  by  high  tariffs, —  (which 
is,  in  fact,  or  is  going  to  be,  the  case  everywhere,  and 
which  thereby  diminishes,  by  so  much,  Germany's 
paying  capacity),—  by  ousting  them  from  neutral  mar- 
kets, always  on  account  of  her  low  exchange.  The 
Allies  can  only  be  paid  if  their  industries  are  ruined. 
There  remains  the  payment  in  German  raw  stuffs  : 
coal,  wood,  potash,  but  the  list  is  exceedingly  short. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  understated  the  argument.  It 
is  now  being  continually  opposed  to  us,  even  by  that 
immense  majority  of  Englishmen  who  sincerely  wish 
us  to  be  indemnified  of  our  losses  ;  who  know,  ^  - 
Mr.  Keynes'  errors  and  calumnies  notwithstanding, — 
that  those  losses  have  been  tremendousi,  —  as  would 
have  been  yours  if  28  per  cent  of  the  richest  part  of 
England,  —  outside  the  Metropolis,  —  had:  been  syste- 
matically ransacked  for  four  years. 

These  objeictions  are  stated  in  almost  the  same  terms 
by  the  British  Memorandum,  presented,  to  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  have  just  alluded 
to.  But  we  are  glad  to  see  a  part  of  them  have  bet-n, 
in  the  Memorandum  itself,  reduced  tO'  their  proper 
value  ;  the  ethical  side  has  been  mentioned  in  a  fore- 
word and  certain  counter-arguments  have  been  formu- 
lated. Nevertheless,  the  conclusion  is  advanced  that  : 
((  looking  to  the  prosperity  of  Europe  as  a  whole,  it 
((  does  not  appear  that  it  can  be  increased  by  any 
((  reparations  payments  from  Germany  to  Britain  ».  It 
is,  happily,  added;,  that  :  ((  the  economic  interests  of 
((  France  probably  lie  in  receiving  all  she  can  get  ». 
Thank  God  ! 

How  we  view  things. 

We  are  not,  for  our  part,  in  the  slightest  doubt 
about  what  seems,  to  us,  a  very  simple  truism.  Some- 
body must  pay  ;  and  the  more  the  culprit  pays,  the 
more,  we  think,  sane  international  Eiconomics  will 
have  satisfaction,  as  well  as  Justice  ;  there  is  a  large 
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part  of  sophism  in  tbe  reasoning  continually  hurled 
at  us  about  the  pratical  impossibility  or  terrible  conse^ 
quences  of  the  transfer  of  wealth.  If  the  wealth  is  no% 
transfered  from  the  vanquislied  to  the  impoverished 
victor  — ,  the  Victor  will  remain  in  the  straits  which 
some  kind  people  are  doing  their  utmost  to  presei-ve 
Germany  from  ;  and  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see 
how  Europe  will  be  any  more  the  richer  because  a 
gross  unjustice  will  have  been  committed  besides.  It 
is  always  forgotten  that,  the  purchasing  power  of 
France,  as  measured  by  her  imports  and  exports 
(special  commerce)  was,  per  head  only  £2  less  than 
that  of  the  German  Empire  before  the  war  [£  16  ins- 
tead of  £18,  per  head). 

As  I  have  continually  asked  our  English  friends,  — 
do  they  really  think  an  injustly  impoverished  France 
is  of  less  consequence  to  the  economic  welfare  and 
political  stability  of  Europe  than  *a  justly  burdened 
Germany  ?  I  am  sure  they  do  not.  Then,  really,  they 
must  not  so  often  say  Germany  cannot  pay. 

A  vreliminary  remark. 

It  is  not  true  that  Germany's  exporting  through  her 
low  exchange  must  for  all  tivie  remain  a  dang-er  to 
other  countries.  The  more  she  will  export,  —  the 
quicker  her  exchange  will  rise,  —  and  the  less  will 
her  competition  be  felt.  It  is  the  fatal  counterpart  of 
the  very  law  that  is,  with  really  objectionable  insis- 
tence, opposed  to  us.  If  Germany  does  not  export  — 
how  is  she  to  get  the  raw  stuffs  she  really  needs  ?  Or 
do  those  whose  heart  is  full  of  tenderness  for  Germa- 
ny pretend  that  she  must  not  import  raw  stuffs  (and 
therefore  export,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  for  them)  ? 
Or,  —  though  very  much  troubled  in  their  consciences 
about  Germany's  dreadful  plight,  —  if  they  are  also 
preoccupied  by  Germany's  competition. —  as  it  seems;— 
how  on  earth  do  they  not  see  that  iSome  payment  exacted 
from  Germany  as  a  just  counterpart  of  her  wrong 
doings,  will,  all  the  same,  diminish  the  very  compe- 
tition they  complain  of,  because  Germany  must  reco- 
ver, on  her  selling  prices,  a  part  of  what  she  has  to 
disimburse.  It  is  a  question  of  vieasure.  It  is,  in  any 
case,  absurd  to  attribute  to  the  claim  of  an  indemnity 
a  situation  which  would  be  still  worse  if  no  indemnity 
was  claimed. 
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The  real  way  out. 

The  truth  is  all  the  modes  of  payment  must  be  made 
to  play.  Anybody  who  has  cared  to  be  at  all  informed 
about  real  French  opinion,  must  know  we  have  never 
waved  finally  aside  any  reasonable  means  of  facilita- 
ting the  payments  of  our  debtor.  We  have  always  been 
opposed  to  the  levy  of  an  exagerated  import  duty.  The 
50  per  cent  now  replaced  by  a  26  t3.*  cent  tax,  was  fixed 
against  our  sentiment,  as  the  debates  in  the  French 
Parliament  make  it  guite  clear.  We  are  still  ready 
to  adopt  a  lower  percentage.  We  are  even  ready 
to  adopt  other  indexes  and  other  modes  of  discharging 
Germany's  debt.  Though  there  were  very  grave  moral 
objections,  we  have  even  declared,  that,  subject  to 
some  necessary  conditions,  we  were  ready  to  accept 
German  labour.  I  must  add  that  the  events  of  the  last 
few  weeks  in  Upper  Silesia  and  at  Leipzig  have  now 
precluded,  —  for  a  long  time  at  least,  —  this  element. 
We  have  always  admitted  payments  in  kind  (1). 

There  is  one  mode  of  payment  which  is  always 
forgou^^"^-^'  scarcely  talked  about  —  and  which  we 
consid^er  as  ^'^"^^  ^^'^^  importance,  viz,  the  levy, 

for  the  exclusivt  ^^^^^ft^  ^'^^  Allies  of  certain  taxes  in 
Germany  especialiij  indirect  taxes,  which  up  to 
quite  recently,  have  ve^:^^^^^  grotesquely  low,  as 
compared  with  ours. 

By  a  well  studied  and  well  balanced  adjustment  of 
all  the  means  of  acquitting  herself,  —  without  any 
exception  —  Germany  can  dispose  of  ;  —  and  takillg 
into  account,  —  as  one  must  —  the  factor  Time, 
we  Frenchmen,  are  quite  positive  that  Germany  can 
pay    a   very   large    part    indeed  of  what  has,  with 

(1)  But  we  are  now,  (Le  Temps  of  Aug.  3rd  —  ;  an 
exceedingly  well  informed  journal),  confronted,  it  appears, 
by  a  new  and  unexpected  difficulty.  After  advising  us 
often  to  come  to  terms  with  Germany  for  indemnities  in 
kind,  some  people  seem  to  be  of  'opinion  we  are  coming 
too  easily  to  an  agreement  with  her  on  this  ground.  If 
all  the  modes  of  payment  are  successively,  objected  to,  — 
there  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen.  This,  just  as  on 
the  question  of  Upper  Silesia  (see  V,  p.  37),  as  a  friendly 
warning.  See  also,  above,  p.  51. 
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excessive  reigard  to  her  present  difficulties,  —  been 
justly  imposed  on  her. 

She  is  infinitely  richer  than  she  pretends  to  be.  She 
has  still,  —  and  hy  far,—  the  largest  population  of  any 
individual  State  in  Europe,  Russia  of  course  excepted. 
Her  fields  are  unsullied  ;  her  industries  are  intact, 
and  she  shall  have  been  deprived  of  much  less  of  her 
industrial  population  —  (10  per  cent)  —  than  most 
people  imagine,  even  if  she  looses  the  Upper  Silesian 
basin.  She  has  always  at  her  disposal  the  asset  of  her 
disciplined  efficiency. 

•  In  any  case,  —  we  absolutely  refuse  to  admit  the 
sophism  consisting  to  pretend  that,  by  paying  her 
debts,  she  is  going  to  ruin  her  creditors. 

Marseilles,  July  13th  1921. 
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